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WHY NOT SEND YOUR PHOTOPLAYS 


TO THE 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America 


This Association Is Not Run for Profit 


It was recently organized in Chicago to en- 
able PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS to obtain the 


most service for the least money. 


Its principal’ purpose is to provide for the 
reading, revising, editing, criticizing, correcting 
and preparation of Photoplays for market 


AT COST 


The fee for membership is $1 per year. This 
covers all charges except those for typewriting, 
marketing, and postage. It secures the expert 
services of the Association’s competent staff of 
editors and critics for as many Photoplays as a 
membe- submits during the year, whether it is 
one a month or one a week. This is possible 
becaus’ the Association is not run for profit. 


Typewriting will be done at To cover costs of marketing, Members are required to pay 

cost, with a minimum charge in cases where we are asked to their own postage. Stamps 

of fifty cents per manuscript. help the author find a market, should be enclosed in case a 
a uniform fee of ten per cent reply is desired. 


will be deducted from the 


amount received. 


All photoplays submitted by members of the Association are read and studied by com- 
petent editors. They are then classified and criticized. Such plays as are not marketable 
are returned with suggestions as to how they can be made so. Since the Association is 
doing all of this at no cost to the authors except that of the membership fee, it is not in 
position to teach the art of writing photoplays. 


An arrangement has beeen made whereby the PHoropLay Macazine is the official 
organ of the Association, and its editors and contributing editors are co-operating with 
the staff of the organization in the giving of expert service and advice to the members. In 
each issue of PHotopiay there will be a department devoted exclusively to the Association. 


« Begin now to take advantage of this opportunity. Join the Association to-day, and find 
out how those good ideas of yours may be turned into profit in a way that will enable you 
to get all the profit. Fill out the blank and mail it with a dollar bill right now. 


Photoplaywrights’ Association of America 
1143 Transportation Building, Chicago 


......FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY....................: 


PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1143 Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


Enclosed find one dollar to cover membership in the Photoplaywrights’ Association 
of America, for one year from date. 
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This Coupon is Worth Fifty 
Cents to You 
If Used Before July 15, 1913 


By special arrangement the Photo- 
play Magazine is able to make the 
following attractive offers: 


(1) This coupon and two dollars 
will be accepted for a year’s mem- 
bership in the Photoplay wrights’ 
Association of America, and a year’s 
subscription to the Photoplay Mag- 
azine; OR 


(2) This coupon and one dollar will 
be accepted fora year’s subscription 
to the Photoplay Magazine. 


These special offers expire on July 15, 1913 


Photoplay Magazine, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


—— ee ie ee ee FILL IN, TEAR OFF AND MAIL TO-DAY —~—-]|-——- = —]— -—-=- 


Photoplay Magazine 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
(_] Enclosed find two dollars, for which, with this coupon, send me the Photoplay Mag- 
azine for one year, and enroll me as a member of the Photoplaywrights’ Association of 
America for one year from date. 


|] Enclosed find one dollar, for which, with this coupon, send me the Photoplay Magazine 
for one year from date. 


Name 
Street - 
Town 


Date 1913 I, . ccpimnsnimatiiinnen 
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This issue of PHOTOPLAY ‘Starts a new era in motion picture publicity, for 
with its appearance the great photoplay industry has a POPULAR Magazine. 


The contents of this Magazine are copyrighted and must not be used without permission. 
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Typewriter 











HERE IS THE PROPOSITION: We want no money in advance—simply your permission to ship 
the typewriter for trial. Take it to your office or home and use it for ten days, exactly the same 
as though it was your own property—compare it with any, or all other typewriters with 
which you are familiar—ask your friends their opinion of it. After ten days if the typewriter is not 
entirely satisfactory—and we will ask you no questions why—you can send it back at our 
expense and the deal will be closed. If purchased, you can send us a small amount at end of the ten 
days’ trial and then a few dollars monthly until paid in full. If you wish to pay all cash you can 
deduct 5 per cent. 

Did you ever have a fairer proposition made to you—ecan you even ask for a fairer one? 

Look at the illustration of our New Fox Visible Typewriter, model No. 24, and compare it with 
any other typewriter you have ever seen or used. 

Here is a really Visible Typewriter—note that the writing line is on top in plain view, and 
that the type bars rise from where they are lying and strike the platen in full view of the operator and 
in a direct line of vision, and that all of what you have written remains in full sight until the paper 
has been removed from the typewriter. Compare this with those old-style typewriters that some 
typewriter concerns are still advertising as ‘‘visible,’”’ but on which the writing line in beneath the 
type bars and you have to look down into them—or between them—to try and see what you have 
written. 

In addition to the above features the Fox Visible Typewriter has a Back Space Key, Tabulator, 
Two-color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and Removable Spools, Interchangeable Carriages and 
Platens, Card Holder, Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. 

This is the Fox Typewriter, the typewriter we manufacture—this is the typewriter that we will 
send to any reader of The Photoplay Magazine anywhere in the United States, all express charges 
fully paid—no deposit required—no “red tape’’—no delay—no obligation to buy, and, if purchased 
after trial, you can pay us a little down—whatever you can spare—and the balance in small monthly 
payments. 











Local Agents Wanted—Samples at Wholesale 





We still have left just a few of those Fox Visib'e Typewriters that have been used slightly 
for demonstration and for show purposes. These typewriters are not second-hand nor rebuilt 
and positive!y cou!d not be to!d from new by anyone. The reader of Photoplay Magazine who 
needs a typewriter and does not write us 


about this stock is passing up the biggest . 
proposition we ever heard of. Full par- Send Me Special Offer to Agents 


ticulars on request. Be sure and write 
today. THE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Fox Typewriter Co. | Name 
1201-1202 LYTTON BLDG. 
Chicago . . Illinois Address _ 
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“How I Made Money As a Photoplaywright”..“A Possible Autobiography” 
The first of a series of articles of special interest to the great 
army of writers in whom the spark of genius is waiting to 
be fanned into flame—and fame. (The next article will 
CDE TR Ge Cros kines ie cb rae R ahi Keenehs bass tee seccesensganes 48 
DRAWINGS BY LESLIE JOHNSON. 


So Was Mine!........ Ruth Dannemiller 
Dealing with a lentes eviths ‘oleiels every photoplaywright is 
more or less familiar 


“The Governor’s Romance” (Pilot) . -eeeeeeeee.e++-Grant Graham 
The governor investigates Socialism, saves a | lady, fale in 
love unth her, and tests her love for him in a Startling 
manner 


Photoplay Magazine’s Great Popularity Contest .... 


The names of the winners and the “runners-up” are given on 


“The Grand Old Flag” (“101” Bison).. 


“Everything is fair in love and war” —including ‘the herein, 
who falls into the one and is dragged into the other 


The Home Life of Little Mary Eline (The “Thanhouser Kid”) T. S. Glynn 


A pleasant little journey to the home of a popular little lady 


“The King Can Do No Wrong” (Rex) 


But he does, just the same 


“His Sacrifice” (Thanhouser) John Charles Haynes 
A jealous wife and a villianous relative get an earnest, 
honest and successful young professional man into trouble; 
and his own nobility of character gets him out 


“When Light Came Back” (Eclair) . ee cookin 
Ever read Sir Gilbert Parker’s “The Right pr We ay ”9 "e 
Sam Scribner its another Charlie Steele 


Photoplayers’ Personalities 
This, to our mind, ts the most interesting feature of this 
issue of Photoplay. “The play’s the thing,’ right enough; 
but it’s the players that make the play 


“The Pretender” (Rex) ; 
Betty defies gossip, and gets away  enielh a. 


“Billy in Armor” (Gem) 
Clever Billy plays a trick on his rival, the Count, and suc- 
ceeds in “getting something” on Dad 


“The Knight of Her Dreams” (Nestor). . 


“There lived a Knight when Knighthood was in & lower who 
charmed alike the tilt-yard and the bower” 


Just Between Ourselves. . sete ceeeees 
In this department the obliee does a little writing for a 
change. He “explains” to subscribers; and commends the 
new Photoplaywrights’ Association 





Published Monthly. Entered as Second-Class Matter at Chicago. Copyright, 
1913, by Kenneth G. Cloud. ¥ Subscription terms: In the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and American Possessions, $1.50 per year. Foreign, $2.50 per year. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 














SALESMEN WANTED 


Wanted Salesmen and Saleswomen—Hundreds of 





good positions now open, paying from $1,000 to 
$5,000 a year. No former experience required to 


get one of them. We will teach you to be a high- 
grade Traveling Salesman or Saleswoman by mail 
in eight weeks and assist you to secure a good 
position where you can earn good wages while you 
are learning Practical Salesmanship. Write to-day 
for full particulars and testimonials from hundreds 
of men and women we have recently placed in 
also list of good positions open. 
Address (nearest office) Dept. 246J, National Sales- 
Association, Chicago, New York, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, New Orleans, Toronto. 


good positions; 


men’s Training 





Men and Women Wanted for Government posi- 
tions. $80.00 month. Short hours. Annual vaca- 
tions. Thousands of appointments coming. Write 
for free list of positions open. Franklin Institute, 
Rochester, N. | # 











tunes in Patents” & 112-page Guide free! 
sketch or model for report. E. E. Vrooman, Pat. 
Atty., 818 F St., Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Send 











Learn to Collect Money. By a sure, simple sys- 


tem. Income $1,000 to $5,000 a year. Quick re- 
sults. No capital required. Instructive book, 
‘Skillful Collecting,’ free. National Collectors’ 


Assn., 45 Park Place, Newark, Ohio. 





Learn to play the piano or organ instantaneously 
with our new chart. No teacher needed. You can 
learn in a few hours. Full instructions with every 


chart. Price complete $1.00, postpaid. 
Just out: ‘“‘What diamonds or gold could not 
buy,’’ a sure-fire hit. Send 20 cents for complete 


piano copy. 
Song poems and melodies wanted. 
Co., Box 222, Guelph, Ont., Can. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Murfin Music 











TYPEWRITING 





Typewriting, scenario writers, your manuscripts 
typed for 50c; three copies, best stationery; prompt 
Smith, 1877 Cornelia, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


work. C. E. 

















Playwriting for Motion Pictures. Gives the es- 


sential details. What and what not to write. 
Complete and practical scenarios. teplete with 
invaluable information. 25 cents (U. S. coin). 


Dean Publishing Co., 34 E. 3rd Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





New Book, “‘Jane,” 10c. Catalogue of books and 





den pictures free. Bond Pub. Co., A-2, Colum- 
bus, O. 
The Photoplay Plot. How to write it; how to 


sell it. New copyrighted book just out. Tells what 


you want to know about Photoplay writing. Com- 


plete directions, sample scenarios, selling talks, 
new list of buyers, ete. Invaluable to beginners 
or advanced writer. 25 cents, postpaid. United 
Play Brokerage, Book Dept., Fostoria, Ohio. 





Attention, Photoplaywrights: 
in scenario writing, including 


A complete course 
selling advice and 
first two scenarios, $1.00; scenarios 
criticized, as to construction and technique, 50c 
Pacific Coast Photoplay Co., 122 Bellmont 
Ave., No, Seattle, Wash. 


correction of 


each, 























PATENTS 





The Patentome tells all about patents and how 


to get them and how to make money from them. 
Free on request. Established 1865. Anderson & 
Son, Patent Solicitors, 732 G Street, Washington, 
DB ¢C. 





Patent what you invent. It may be valuable. 
Write me. No attorney’s fee until patent is al- 
lowed. Estab. 1882. ‘“Inventor’s Guide” free. 
Franklin H. Hough, 526 Loan & ‘Trust Bidg.. 
Washington, D. C. 





Patents that pay—$427,530 made by clients. 2 
Books—‘What & How to Invent—Proof of For- 











Big Profits—Easy Work, 
addresses on key-checks, 
fobs, etc. Big demand. We sell blank stock and 
stamping outfits. Send 10c now for sample with 
your name on it and full particulars. Hart Mfg. 
Co., 303-B Degraw St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


stamping names and 
umbrella plates, watch 





Agents—$50 weekly; we manufacture the best 
needle case made; a wonderful seller; 200 per cent 
to 500 per cent profit; talking unnecessary; our 
“Trust Scheme” Envelopes do the work; general 
agents can make $100 weekly; particulars free or 
send 10c for a 25c sample containing 115 needles. 
Paty Needle Co., 211 Union Sq., Somerville, Mass. 





Large Profits. Manufacturers ‘‘Barley Crisps,’’ 
new confection costs cent to make. Sells like hot 
cakes for 5c. Everybody buys. Machine and in- 
structions, prepaid, $7.50. Send 10c for sample. 
Barley Crisp Co., 1018 Howard St., San Francisco. 


COLLECTIONS 











We Can Collect Your Accounts. On the “collect 
or no pay” basis, too. Back of our methods are 
17 years of successful experience in collecting. 
Write for interesting data illustrating our state- 
ments by actual proof. It’s freee THE CREDI- 
TORS’ NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE, 49 Fed- 


eral Street, Boston, Mass. 





G. R. Collection System—G. R. means “Gets Re- 
sults,’’ collects bad accounts. The Plan justifies 
the name. Complete system sent for 50 cents. 
BEN FELDMAN, Nashville, Tenn. 








THEATRICAL ATTORNEYS 





Motion Picture, Theatrical and Show Claims of 
every kind given prompt attention. Settlements 
made between manufacturers and general agents, 
and local users of films, also managers and em- 
ployes. Freight and baggage overcharges corrected 
and collected. General show, motion picture, car- 
nival, corporation and theatrical litigation through- 
out the United States a specialty. Edward J. Ader, 
lawyer, 6 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Doing Your Best? 
Couldn’t You Do Better If You Felt Better? 
Why Not Be “Physically Fit? 


Are you putting into your work the effort that spells success? Or, 
are you doing it in a half-hearted manner and discouraged because of 
your slow progress? 


Are you enjoying life with the keen zest of a healthy, happy body 
which is functioning perfectly, or are you merely existing ? 

If you are conscious of the fact that you have a digestive apparatus, 
if your mind isn’t as snappy and alert as the other fellow’s, if your 
enthusiasm has lost its edge, and if quitting time is the best thing in 
the day’s work, you need a tonic. 


But it shouldn't be the kind 
of tonic that comes in a bottle. 
It should be the kind that Nature 
has provided for the tired body 


You owe this condition of well- 
being to yourself. You are not do- 
ing your best—the great, big, all- 
powerful best that is your birthright 





and the clogged mind. A simple 
—but systematic— course of ex- 
ercise will put you on your feet, 
make you hard as nails, and give 
your step its old-time spring, and 


—unless you are physically fit. And 
exercise, ten minutes of honest ex- 
ercise, every morning in the quiet 
seclusion of your own room—and 
without any apparatus of any 7 








your eyes their old-time sparkle. 
It will keep you in the running 
in business, make your last work- 


kind whatever except your , 
own will-power and your 7 
own muscles—will put ,% 


7 
ing hour as good as the first, and you back in the class 7 
make you sleep like a tired baby. of leaders. Pus 
y, ‘ 
This course of exercise has been thoroughly tried by , Hartman K. Blair, 


men in every walk of life, and has met with their enthu- / 537 South Dearborn St, Chicago 
siastic approval. 7 Enclosed find one dollar 

for which send me by re- 
turn mail your home -course 


in health-building. 


We are ready to send the entire course to you on receipt ¢ 
of $1.00. This is a most remarkable offer considering that we ¢ 
give you practically the same course that other physical 
directors are selling for from $20 to $100. So take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity now. Tear off the coupon; 7 
fill it out, pin a dollar bill to it, and send it to-day. 


It will be your first step toward getting 
acquainted with a new man—yourself. 


7 


e ¢ MN i es SS ED Da te re hea 
Hartman K. Blair, »° ~~ 
537 South Dearborn St. »~ 
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Crowded House Every Night! 





Temperature Way Up. 





Still People Keep Coming. 





Electric Fans, 


YOU 
can earn 
BIG MONEY 


WRITING PHOTO-PLAYS 


Great Demand. We teach only sure method of 

writing and selling photo-plays. No experience 

or literary ability required. Our students are 

selling their plays. Send for free book of valuable 

information and Special Prize Offer. 

CHICAGO PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT COLLEGE 
Box 278 D. C., Chicago 








SCENARIO WRITERS, LOOK! 


Has your scenario come back? Or have you another? | will 
typewrite, revise, criticize, correct, put your scenario in 
salable form, and advise where to sell, for $1.25. Stories put 
in scenario form $1.50; scenarios criticized 50c, including plot 
and technique. Folders “How to Write a Photoplay,’ Facts 
and Pointers,’ Model Scenario, List of Buyers, 5c in coin each. 








Fresh, Cool Air 





Are the Lasting Assurance 





of a Regular Summer 





Attendance. 





Is Your Theatre Equipped? 








J. T. WELLS 


Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 





1921 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OEMS W WANT. NTE oe oy ad A segeessren 
As. # of Melodies, asi 
wT. lication GUARAN 
fant 3ONG aut. 
lish for BEST results. RaTwonTw’ roan. Washinewon Sime Gnd BEAUTIFULLY 1 
laining our SQUARE maT LAM, FREE. THIS ins is ‘Your 0 OPPORTUNITY ofa oe. wnend 


EXPERIENCE UNWECESSAR 
pa 5 for FREE inspection and advice. MAYWORTH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 








Distant patrons given special attention. 
THD. if acceptable by the WORLD'S LARG 
* ee 
Business Aid 


Old Reliable Paul W. Rieker, 
SON Song writers DELIGHTED with our work. 
A Monthly Journal for Business Men 


Contains all the recent important de- 
cisions on points of 


CONTRACT LAW 
BUSINESS LAW 
COMMERCIAL LAW 
CREDITS AND ACCOUNTS 
PARTNERSHIP 

BANKING 


and other matters of importance to business 
men, credit men and bankers. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar Per Year 





BUSINESS AID, 
Care of Photoplay Magazine, 
Chicago, IIL. 
Enclosed find one dollar for a year's subscrip- 
tion to Business Aid, beginning with the next issue. 
Name....... 


Street 
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The Answer 


6é7T\ HE play’s the thing,” 
Said Bill, the Bard, 
“The play’s the money getter, 
But for bringing in 
Good coin and hard, 
The photoplay is better.” 


Why is this so? 
Well, this is why 
The film plays are good payers— 
Their directors 
Take more pains to 
Choose with care their players. 


N OW where is there 
A better bunch 

Of actors and actresses? 
Don’t try to guess— 
For guessing but 

Your ignorance confesses. 


There can’t be found 
A better lot 

Than for the screens are playing; 
And that is why 
Both you and I 

Our nickels keep on paying. 
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“A HUSBAND’S MISTAKE” 


Vol. IV 
AMERICAN. 
CAST. 

Jack Worthington............. Warren Kerrigan 
Evelyn Worthington............+06- Vivian Rich 
Ce De dbidacasisctadescweses George Periolat 
Helen Worthington............... “Baby” Helen 
yp” Fe eee Le ee Jack Richardson 
er er Jim Harrison 
Be. FS thik eiideeuedeandoees Loutse Lester 





moe SgiTTLE Mrs. Worthington had her 
2 wraps all on and was preparing to 
go thotoring with Baby Helen, her 
S first-born, when the bell rang, and one 

of Uncle Sam’s uniformed Mercurys 

left a special delivery letter for her. 

Opening it, she was surprised to find a message 
from Dick, her brother, whom she hadn’t seen 
or heard from since she was married, more than 
two years before. The contents of the note, 
however, were far from cheerful, for Dick 
wrote that he was in trouble once more on ac- 
count of his old failing—a fondness for cards— 
and that on account of his gambling propensi- 
ties he had been discharged from the lucrative 
position he had held. The missive wound up 
with a pathetic appeal to his sister to help him. 
“Oh, Dick, why will you gamble?” murmured 

Mrs. Worthington softly to herself, as she 
crumpled up the letter and then burned it in 
the open fireplace, lest it should fall into the 
hands of her husband. She did not want Jack 
to learn what a reckless youth his young brother- 
in-law was. It had always been her fear that 


By BEATRICE BARTON 


some day he would discover that he had married 
into a family which numbered a real “black 
sheep” among its members. She had a feeling 
that he would consider his own name more or 
less tainted by such a connection. 

After a moment of hesitation, she changed her 
plans, and, instead of going motoring with her 
baby, she took a car to her Uncle Dan’s office. 
She believed he would find a place for Dick in 
some one of the numerous jobs that were always 
vacant in his big institution. Uncle Dan heard 
her request and then questioned her regarding 
her brother’s ability and habits. She skillfully 
side-stepped direct answers to most of his 
queries, but finally left with a promise that a 
position would be found for the young man. 

Happy in the thought that she had again set 
her reckless brother on the right path, she hur- 
ried home and sat down to answer his letter. 
She wrote him at considerable length, lectur- 
ing him in a big-sisterly way, and urging and 
beseeching him to turn over a new leaf, and try 
to make a man of himself in the new position 
he was soon to have. 

When Dick received the letter he solemnly 
promised himself to reform and accept his sis- 
ter’s advice, and he penned a joyous little note of 
thanks for the aid she had given him. 

“Yes,” he murmured, “Sis is right. I must 
turn over a new leaf and cut out the cards, and 
by Jove, I will. I'll show her that she has a 
brother she needn’t be ashamed of. I’ll make 
both her and Uncle Dan proud of me yet!” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL PEARL NECKLACE 


Two years passed, and Dick had done much 
toward making his promise good. He had risen 
in the office until he held a position of im- 
portance under Uncle Dan, and was frequently 
intrusted with large sums of money. The “uncle” 
had come to depend on Dick for many things, 
and he freely predicted that Dick would, eventu- 
ally, prove himself so valuable to the firm that 
he would have to be taken into partnership. 

Naturally, Mrs. Worthington was delighted by 
the good reports she received of Dick, and more 
than thankful that she had come to his aid in 
his hour of need. This was only one of the 
that tended to make her happy. 
lor her married life 
her friends 


many things 
one, and 
that “Jack and 


married couple 


was an ideal 
repeatedly declared 
the happiest young 


that live in Cranford.” 


Evelyn are 


Little Helen was the pet of both her parents 
and was never so happy as when being ridden on 
“daddy’s” knee, or caressed by her pretty mother. 
She was a real little ray of sunshine in the 
home, and made the Worthington residence one 
that everyone enjoyed visiting. 


NATURALLY CREATED A GREAT DEAL OF TALK. 


One afternoon just as Mrs. Worthington was 
preparing to attend a five o’clock tea and lunch- 
eon, to be given by a Mrs. Blackton, a new- 
comer in Cranford, her big, handsome husband 
came into her boudoir, a smile on his face and 
a merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“T’ll bet my little girl has forgotten what day 
this is,” he laughed. 

“Why, Jack, what do you mean,” answered 
his wife. “It’s Thursday, of course, but what’s 
there so wonderful about that?” 

“Oh, but this is a particular Thursday,” re- 
plied Jack, “Surely you can’t have forgotten that 
it’s your birthday, dear, or imagined that I’d 
forget it. Just to prove that I didn’t, look at 
this,” and he held out a plush-covered box and 
opened it, disclosing a costly necklace of pearls. 

“Oh, Jack, dear—for me?” asked Evelyn. 

“For nobody else,” Worthington. 
“Do you like them?” 

“Like them! Oh, Jack, 
They’re too pretty for me. 
cost a small fortune. 


answered 


they’re wonderful! 
And oh, I know they 
You foolish boy, I’m de- 
lighted of course, to know that you love me 
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enough to pay so much for a present, but, hon- 
estly, it We can’t afford 
such luxuries.” 

“There, don’t scold, little girl. Birthdays don’t 
come but once a year, and I guess I can afford 
to give you presents that often, anyway. Won't 
you wear the necklace to the reception? I’d like 
to see how you look in it, and though I can’t 
wait, now, to see the pretty pearls on you, 
before you leave, I’ll call for you in the car 


seems extravagant. 


helpmate. And all voted her a lucky girl, the 
luckiest in the town. 

That day Dick was entrusted by his employer 
with an even larger sum than usual. His in- 
structions were to bank the money before the 
closing hour. Dick got his coat and hat from 
a locker and started for the bank. But ere he 
had gone a block he met Charley Adams, one of 
his old companions of his gambling days. He 
stopped for a moment’s conversation, and Char- 

















ALL VOTED HER A LUCKY GIRL 


and bring you home, when the affair is over.” 
And, kissing his wife, Worthington left to keep 
a business appointment that demanded his atten- 
tion. 

The beautiful pearl necklace, naturally, created 
a great deal of talk and Evelyn received no end 
of compliments on it from the ladies she met 
at the reception. All united in declaring that it 
was only further evidence of the great love which 


Jack Worthington was lavishing on his little 





ley invited him over to the club, where he said 
a gay little poker game was even then in 
progress. 

Dick insisted that he had cut out card playing, 
and that poker games no longer interested him. 
3ut Adams kept urging. He even called Dick 
“a piker,” asserting that the latter had been 
willing enough to play cards in the old days, and 
had won money from the very boys who were 


now at the club. He declared that it wasn’t 
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a square deal for Dick not to give those same 


\ 


\ 


vether 


| 


woys a chance to win back their money, and he 


rgued temptingly that just a game or two 


vouldn’t take up much of 

persuasive that Dick finally yielded, and to 
to the club, although 
stay but 


Dick’s time. He was 


they went along 


lick kept declaring that he wouldn't 


a minute 


t 


was 


hours later, Dick from the card 
All the money he had been entrusted with 
Along 


Two rose 
able 
Every cent had been lost. 


gone. 


at the last, grown desperate over his big loss 


ind the impending ruin, Dick had bet recklessly 
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Mrs. 
hands were shaking and his nerves unstrung, as 








Blackton. He followed her there. His 


sent in his card, on the back of which he 


had written a penciled message begging his sis- 
ter to come to him in the conservatory, whither 
he had been ushered by a servant, all the others 
rooms having been given over to the reception. 


Excusing herself to the hostess, Evelyn hur- 


ried in to meet him. Needless to say, she was 
deeply shocked to learn of his escapade. 
she was positively frightened at the desperate 


look in his eyes. 
plored his sister to save him—to provide him 


And 


Dick begged, pleaded and im- 























THE TWO PARTED 


and bluffed desperately, and, in the end, he left 
the room a big loser. 

As he tottered out into the street he realized 
for the first time what a fool. he had been. 
Thoughts of suicide flitted through his brain. 
ut, no, he hadn’t the courage for that. Then 
remembering how his sister Evelyn had helped 
he determined to make another 
Probably she wouldn’t help him— 


him before, 


appeal to her. 


he couldn’t blame her a bit if she refused. But 
still it was a chance—a bare possibility. 

At the home of the Worthingtons he was told 
that Evelyn was at a reception being given by 


IN AN 


ANGRY MOOD. 


with funds in some way, so that he might make 
the proper deposit at the bank and so conceal 
from Uncle Dick any knowledge of his loss. 
Mrs. Worthington pointed out that on the last 
occasion, when she had come to his rescue, he 
had promised never to fall into temptation again, 
and that she didn’t well see how she could 
keep on helping him, especially as the sum lost 
was large and her funds were limited. 
Suddenly Dick’s eyes fell on the beautiful 
necklace she was wearing. He suggested that 
she give him that. By pawning it he could 
obtain more than enough to conceal his loss 
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His sister, startled, explained how impossible 
was for her to give him her birthday present. 
But he urged her so strongly, and really looked 
so desperate, that finally she yielded. Lifting the 
chain of pearls from her neck, she passed it 
over to her brother. 

Overwhelmed with gratitude, he seized her in 
his arms and was pressing kisses on her lips 
when the door to the conservatory was opened 
and Jack Worthington and Mrs. Blackton stood 
framed in its portals. Mrs. Blackton had been 
showing her home to Worthington, and her sur- 
prise at the scene she beheld was no greater 
than was that of Worthington, as he saw his 
wife in the arms of a stranger. 
mented on the scene, however, but both returned 
at once to the parlors, where the guests were 
Shortly afterward, when Evelyn re- 
turned from the conservatory, Jack insisted upon 
their returning home at once. 

The inevitable quarrel, which began imme- 
diately upon their return, rapidly reached a 
critical point. The husband would not believe 
his wife’s story, that the man he saw in the 
conservatory was her brother. And Evelyn, in- 


Neither com- 


assembled. 


dignant at her husband’s unwarranted suspicions, 
The two parted in 
an angry mood and the next morning agreed 
to separate forever, Mrs. Worthington taking 
with her her little daughter, despite her hus- 
band’s protests. 

Six months later Worthington looked so hag- 
gard and worn that he would scarcely have been 
recognized as the same man his friends once 
knew. But he had suffered even more than he 
showed. He, alone, knew how deeply the separa- 
tion had affected him, and how he now longed 
for the return of his wife and baby. 

Dick, meanwhile, had used the money he raised 
on the necklace to make good the bank deposit. 
And, by strict attention to business he was mak- 
ing a decided success in life. At last the day 
finally came when he was able to redeem the 
necklace from the pawnshop, where he had left 
it. And with it once more in his possession, 
he instantly set out for the Worthington home 
to return it to Evelyn. For, during all the 
months that had passed, Dick had made no at- 
tempt to see or communicate with his sister. 
He knew nothing of the separation of the Worth- 


refused to explain further. 
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REUNITED 





AT LAST. 
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ngtons. On the way over he met Jack unde 
such circumstances that the meeting led to a 


This showed Jack again how 
had 
And, 


immediately 


full explanation 


grave a mistake he made when he quar- 
reled with Evelyn his heart torn with 


anxiety, he engaged a 


to trace her whom he had promised 


grief and 
detective 
“to love, honor and cherish.” 

Eventually the search was successful and Mrs. 
Worthington 
ment, eking out a bare living by sewing. 


Phe ashamed, 


was found in a tumble-down tene- 


husband, humiliated and hur- 


her and for 
“velyn thought she had endured too much 


begged forgiveness. At 


\Y 


ever to be able to forgive and forget. 


MAGAZINE 


Sut Baby 
Helen, waking from her bed in the corner, found 


her fashion she 


that 


and in baby 
the 
about to become impossible. 

Reunited at last, Evelyn and her husband, with 
baby Helen, returned once more to their home 
of former days, resolved so to live in the future 
that there would be no chance for a misunder- 
standing on either side—she to endeavor forever 
to forget, and Jack to endeavor ceaselessly to 
atone for, the mistake that had nearly caused 
them both eternal unhappiness, nearly wrecked 
the happiest of happy marriages. 


“papa” there, 


brought about reconciliation seemed 


“ALADDIN’S AWAKENING” 


NESTOR 
Eddie is 


two day 5’ 


very tired, so the boss gives him a 


vacation. He goes to the beach, lies 
down and sleeps. 


He 


around as he 


the water and turns it 
Behold! Sud- 
a beautiful girl appears and tells him that 
She asks him 


sees a bracelet by 
fits it on his arm. 
denly 
he has found the magic bracelet. 
He mentions money, and instantly his 
Then he 


his wants 
hands and his pockets are full of it. 
desires company; and, presto! five beautiful girls 
Forthwith he treats them to the best the 
restaurants afford. Then they all take a ride 
in a gondola and have a good time generally. 


appear. 





PRESTO 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL 


When they return to the beach, Neptune ap- 
pears, waving his trident, and the girls disappear. 
Eddie appeals to Neptune, and as a result of his 
plea the girls come back as nymphs. They lead 
him a merry chase, and Neptune pursues him and 
jabs him with his trident, and—Eddie wakes up, to 
find a guard prodding him and telling him to 
move on. Eddie moves. 

Back in the office he is dreamy. 
girls again. But the boss interferes with 
vision, and Eddie has to compose his brain and 
turn from the beautiful figures of the girls to the 


plain figures used in his bookkeeping. 


He sees those 
his 


GIRLS APPEAR, 














CRYSTAL. 


“When a country girl is beautiful, it is with a 
more ethereal beauty than that of her city-bred 
decided Donald Belmar, parting the thick 
branches of a huge pine tree to look at pretty 
Mary Marcy, sitting the soft 
brown needles, completely lost in the book she 
was reading. With pouted lips and color which 
came and went, she finished the tale: “So Lord 
Windermere maiden of his 


sister,” 


cross-legged on 


was wedded to the 


“MARY’S ROMANCE” 


By Alice Ward Bailey 


“You must forgive me,” the appealing gesture 
would have won her, even if the caressing tones 
Her smile said plainly, 
“Go on!” and he was only too glad to accept 
the invitation. He left the shelter of the tree 
and stood before her in all the becoming glory of 
hunting boots, jacket and cap, his game-bag over 
his shoulder, his gun in his hand. “I can’t help 


what a picture you made, on the 


had not already done so. 


telling you 











“WHEN A COUNTRY GIRL IS BEAUTIFUL.” 


choice, although she was but a simple village girl, 
and no one among the high-born dames carried 
herself with more dignity or was more dearly 
beloved.” 

“Of The 
could be lovely, married to a lord 

A rustle among the pine boughs made her 
look up, and she saw before her a man who might 


course!” reader sighed, “Anybody 


ha 


be Lord Windermere’s very self, he was so well- 
built and proud of bearing, and his trim hunting 
dress looked iike the sort of clothes a lord should 
wear. 

Belmar read her admiration in her eyes and, 
being human, drew nearer, for a deeper draught. 


ground, there, with one ray of sunlight on your 
hair-like a coronet.” 

“A coronet?” 
the very thing she wanted most, just then! 

“Should you like to wear a real one, of pure 
gold, you pretty thing?” 

Glance and accent fondled her, although he had 
not yet taken the final steps to bring him to her 


Strange that he should mention 


side. 
She arched her neck, like a kitten asking to be 
stroked. 
“You precious child!” 


He was beside her, now, 
laying one hand on her hair where the sunlight 
With the other, he lifted her little 


had rested. 
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HIS MOTHER? 


pointed chin, so that he could look straight into 
her eyes. They were dark and velvety with emo- 
tion. She had never been so moved. How this 
exquisite stranger must love her, to speak so 
kindly and touch her with such gentleness. John 
did not love her like that. She wished she had 
not promised to marry John. What if he was 
“the best man on a farm that ever was,” as her 
father said, when there was a man like this, 
making you feel like an Empress! John made 
one feel just as ordinary as himself. She nestled 
into those warm, magnetic hands, more than ever 
like an affectionate kitten. He kissed her, once, 
twice, thrice; the first time between the tendrils 
of soft brown hair which seemed to part and 
offer the chance, the second time on her rounded 
cheek, flushing a deeper rose under the salute, 
and the third time full on the lips. 

\ sound between a sob and a groan came from 
the thicket of laurel which fronted the pine, but 
neither of them heard it. They did not see a 
pair of stout boyish legs flying in the direction 
of the potato field, where the biggest and best 
man in the world—according to the owner of 
the legs—was plying a hoe and dreaming of the 
day when he should take lovely Mary to the 
church and stand up before the minister, and 
everybody would be there, in their Sunday clothes, 
and there would be flowers—“John! O John!” 

John rested on his hoe. Arthur had probably 
found a wood chuck’s hole, or had to have a new 
pole cut to go fishing. He was never too ‘Susy 


NO, HIS WIFE. 


to respond to the appeals of Mary’s little brother. 

“John! Listen! A feller is actin’ up with 
Mary!” 

“What's that?? The hoe dropped. 

“He—he kissed her! I seen him!” 

Through iron lips he hissed the question: 
“Where are they?” 

“Over there.” Arthur pointed to the pine, and 
trotted disconsolately along behind the tall dark 
apparition that he had invoked, almost wishing 
that he had held his peace. 

Half way, John halted. “You are sure he isn’t 
a cousin, or anything?” 

Arthur shook his head. “We hav’nt any 
cousins, ‘cep girls.” 

The grim figure strode on, without a word. 

This man did not delay and softly part the 
branches of the pine. He sprang at once into the 
little enclosure between the trees, and stared as 
one who cannot believe his senses. There the 
two stood, as Arthur had said, Mary, his Mary, 
and the abominable stranger, looking into each 
other’s eyes! Without an instant’s hesitation he 
flung himself on the enemy, the thief who had 
stolen Mary’s confidence, the murderer who had 
killed the joy in the heart of the lover; he must 
die, he must die! 

Before the sledge-hammer blows Belmar went 
down and lay motionless on the pine needles. 
Mary screamed and wrung her hands. Arthur 
screamed, too, in sympathetic terror, although he 
felt in his boyish soul that John was doing just 
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what he himself would choose to do if he were 
as big and strong as John. He wondered if the 
prostrate foe were dead, and if they would hang 
John, and was conscious of a great relief when 
the still form showed signs of life. 

“Get up!” there was a sternness in John’s 
voice which no one had ever heard before. “And 
take yourself away as fast as you can. If I ever 
find you in this neighborhood again, I will finish 
the job!” 

Belmar muttered and rubbed his elbows. There 
was not a bruise on his handsome face, but some- 
thing had gone out of it, something which he 
shared with the butterflies and bees, flitting here 
and there in the sun. Mary felt the change in 
him and bewailed it. 

“What have you done to this kind, pleasant 
gentleman?” she demanded. 

“T have unmasked a villain,” was the reply. 
He towered above Belmar, as a giant above a 
pigmy. To Mary he seemed the very embodi- 
ment of hate and discord. 

“T cannot bear you!” she said, as a child might 
have said it. As he would have dealt with a 
refractory child, he seized her by the arm and 
pushed her before him, towards the house. 

To Mary’s father, this indiscretion on the part 
of his daughter was no child’s play. “She is old 
enough to know better,” was all that he would 
say when John tried to excuse her. 

“You forget that she knows nothing whatever 
of the world and its ways.” 

“You forgive her?” 

“Yes.’ 

“That’s more than I could do.” 

Mary listened impatiently. She did not want 
John to forgive her. She wanted to be rid of 
him and find again the fascinating unknown 
whom John had driven away. 

' “Unless she mends her ways,” Farmer Marcy 
scowled threateningly, “she’s no daughter of 
mine.” 

Mary shut her lips closely and looked rebellious. 
She found her father as detestable as John. They 


were both great, rough, uncivilized things. They 
could not understand her finer feelings. 
“Go to your room, Miss,” said her father 


sharply, “and pray that this nonsense may be 
taken out of you!” 
Mary swept grandly 
gazed pityingly after 
would be to her when 
“T think,” came unsteadily and he 
leaned on the back of the chair near which he 
stood, “I’ll go off somewhere for a few days, 
till she gets over this. She won’t want to see 
for a while. Dave Warner will do the 
He plunged through the doorway and 


past the two men. John 
her. What a shock it 
she saw clearly! 


his voice 


me 


chores.” 


crossed the road, striking out for town at a rapid 
gait. 

A fortnight passed. The household returned 
to its customary routine, but everything had 
changed. There was no John coming in with 
brimming pails of milk from the barn and baskets 
of fresh vegetables from the garden, no John to 
mend what was broken, answer Arthur’s ques- 
tions, check Father Marcy’s sullen temper, and 
get Mother Marcy what she needed. Mary made 
herself think she did not miss him, but she could 
not help wondering where he had gone and how 
long he intended to stay. She forgot him com- 


pletely, however, when a letter came to her 
through the mail, addressed in an unfamiliar 
hand. 


Her heart beat violently, as she broke the seal. 
Yes, it was—it was from the unknown hunter! 























HE KISSED HER ONCE, TWICE, THRICE. 


“Dear little Puss—Are you paying the penalty 
of my sudden outburst of affection? Really, | 
could not help it, and I can’t say I am sorry. 
On the contrary I feel that I must see you again. 
Take the trolly at Exham, one of these fine days, 
and run down to this gay little city. You will 
find me at 656 Wellington, and more than glad 
to see you! 

“Your devoted 
“Donald Belmar.” 


At once she made up her mind; she would go 
that very day. Father Marcy was away; Mother 
Marcy was canning fruit. The short cut to the 
station through the woods was less than two 
miles. She would take the evening train for the 
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city, stop at a hotel that night and surprise 
Donald Belmar in the morning. What a lovely 
name he had, and how kind and dear he was! 

Nothing occurred to hinder or obstruct her 
plans. On the contrary, everything seemed to 
further them. She eluded notice, caught the 
evening train and by ten was safe in her room 
at the hotel. 

Not much sleep did she get that night, and 
very little breakfast did she eat the next morning. 
She dressed herself with care and waited im- 
patiently for an hour which seemed to her to 
suit a morning call in the city. Her heart flut- 
tered wildly as she climbed the stone steps that 
led to 656 Wellington street. Would he see her 
coming and open the door himself? No, a trim 
maid in conventional black dress and white cap 
and apron answered the ring. 

Was Mr. Belmar in? No, Mr. Belmar was at 
his office, but Mrs, Belmar was at home. His 
mother? No, his wife. 

The maid, the open door, and the glimpse of 
pictures and ornaments within, spun around in 
dizzy circles. Far away, she heard the voice of 
the maid asking if she were ill, and saying she 
would call Mrs. Belmar—and without a word of 
explanation, Mary fled, fled as if the wolves were 
on her track in some wilderness remote from any 
help. 

She did not even call a car, but walked, walked, 
walked, not knowing or caring whither. Night 
came, and found her still tramping, to and fro. 
Coarse men called to her, painted women flouted 
her. 

At last a kind policeman laid a heavy but not 
ungentle hand on her shoulder. “See here, my 
girl, I'll have to run you in, if you hang around 
the streets like this. Ain’t you got a home to 
go to?” 

“T don’t dare,” she whimpered. 

“Come, that ain’t right. Give ‘em a chance. 
Where do you belong, any way ?” 

She told him. 

“I’m goin’ to put you aboard that car that’s 
comin’ an’ you stay on it till you get to the sta- 
tion. Then you take the first train for your 
folks. Got any money?” She nodded. 

“Then you’re O. K.” 

He swung her up on the steps and she was 
carried on, on into the night, so swiftly that it 
seemed to her that unseen forces lifted and bore 
her to the refuge she must find. On, on, they 
swept her, to the little station in the wood. 
Thence by shaded paths—home! 

The house was dark. She rang. There was 
no answer. She called. All was silent. She 
beat upon the closed door with her fists. At 
last a head appeared at a window. “Who is 


there?” She knew the gruff voice for her father’s. 

“It is I, Mary, your daughter—” 

“No daughter of mine. I'll not own such a 
daughter.” And the head disappeared. 

The one safe place, the refuge, the home she 
had despised was closed to her! She was seized 
with an impulse to force her way in and throw 
herself on her knees, beg and beseech to be 
taken back. But she knew her father too well. 
He would spurn her the more for such a display 
of weakness. No, she must accept her fate. Like 
a wounded animal, she crept away to hide among 
the trees till morning. 

With the first gray pallor of dawn she was 
on her feet. She could not be found here, she 
must go—where? Where in the world was there 
a place for one who had been false and wrong— 
ah, she saw it all now, only too plainly; her 
vanity, making her an easy prey; her selfishness, 
undervaluing the honest love and choosing the 
false, the base one, because it seemed to offer 
more! No, there was no place in the world for 
her, she could only die! A melancholy pleasure 
came with the thought of her tragic end; how her 
father would reproach himself; how her mother 
would mourn; and John, why, John would die, 
too, for very grief. There would be a romance, 
after all. 

Almost reconciled to the sacrifice which was to 
enable her to at least retire gracefully from the 
scene of her humiliation, she hastened towards 
the river. 

How the water danced and sparkled in the 
rays of the rising sun! And the trees waved, and 
the daisies on the bank nodded. It was a beauti- 
ful world—how could she leave it! But she 
must! 

Bravely she stepped in; the current broke 
against her ankles. 

“T am so young,” she sobbed. “O, it is cruel!” 
But there was no place for her! 

She waded in; the water was at her knees. 
“Why didn’t I think,” she moaned. 

Now, the water was at her waist. Now, she 
must lie down, she must let it cover her, snatch 
her breath, smother her—was there no other 
way? 

Yes, it was racing against her intention, in 
huge leaps that fairly carried the best runner in 
town off his feet. Just as she gathered her skirts 
around her and prepared to give herself to the 
waves, John came splashing in and pulled her 
out, giving her a little shake, just to let her 
know that he was human and meant that she 
should continue to be. “Don’t be a goose!” he 
urged, with some irritability. 

“But, John! there’s nothing for me to do but 
this.” Her head was on his shoulder, and his 
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arms were around her. “Oh, I don’t mean this, 
I mean that!” She was incoherent but not un: 
intelligible to John. 

“Yes, there are, several things. The first is, 
to go to the parsonage. Never mind the clothes, 
you can dress up afterwards.” 

“But father says I am no daughter of his—” 

“He'll take that back.” 

“And somebody will be sure to say something 
about my running away—” 


“No, they won’t, not while I am on deck.” 

And looking up into the rough, loving face 
which bent above her, Mary saw that in losing 
her romance she had found it, and found it so 
well planned and put together that it would be 
“the house upon the rock.” 

And with a long fluttering sigh she let go of 
the “house upon the shifting sand,” thankful that 
she had not been allowed to trust herself to its 
treacherous attractions. 





“THE STOLEN IDOL” 


REX 


The professor crouched in the corner of the 
ancient Egyptian temple, endeavoring to conceal 
under his coat the sacred idol which he had 
taken from the dusky niche near the altar. He 


By Helen Cary 


vandal who so ruthlessly had removed an object 
of such veneration. 

Slowly the Egyptian approached and, with a 
quick scrutiny, noted the various objects scat- 
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SHE SPRANG FROM THE COUCH A PRISONER. 


knew the native guard would soon pass the spot 
where the idol had stood for many thousands 
of years, and he feared the fanaticism of this 
son of the Lotus Land would stop at nothing to 
recover the relic and to punish the American 


tered over the old altar. The empty niche—he 
stopped suddenly, and then sprang forward in 
horror that the altar had been profaned. 

At the same moment Professor Hayes at- 
tempted to profit by the native’s first surprise and 
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slip past him to the nearest portal, but the 
alarmed Egyptian was too keen for him and 
bounded forward, his frantic eyes darting a 
Hayes, realizing 
that he could not keep the idol concealed, made a 
bold rush to pass the crazed native. With a 
spring like that of a wild thing, the Egyptian was 
at Hayes’ throat, calling upon his gods to help 
him in this struggle for his own. The American, 
handicapped by his burden in the unequal fight, 
yet more determined than ever to possess it, 
summoned all his science and skill. They strug- 
gled silently and fiercely, with Hayes working 
eradually toward the door. During a moment 
of recovery the American twisted suddenly out 
of the native’s grasp and sped swiftly down the 
road to his hotel. Fakarash, dragging himself a 
short distance after Hayes, saw that he had no 
hance to overtake him and dejectedly returned 
to the defiled temple, throwing himself in griet 
and terror on the stones of the floor. 

A Calif with his party of women at this mo- 
ment entered the temple and discovered the pros- 
trate Fakarash, who frantically attempted to gasp 
out his tale to his high priest. 

“Miserable dog!” the Calif thundered, “thou 
hast betrayed thy sacred office! Enter not this 
holy edifice until the crime against Isis ‘s 
avenged.” 

Vengeance in his heart, the native crept from 
the temple, made his way in the direction the 
fleeing American had taken; and as he entered 
the courtyard of the hotel his quick glance de- 
tected Hayes in his room. 

Hesitating for a moment to make sure he was 
safe from discovery, the Egyptian leaped lightly 
on the fire escape and climbed swiftly to the 
window ledge of the professor’s room. 

The heavy foliage around the window frame 
offered concealment, and cautiously Fakarash 
peered through the leaves, his frame shaking 
with agitation as he heard Hayes, in fine spirits, 
telling a party of his friends of his adventure 
in the temple. The idol was the center of the 
interested group and Hayes pointed with curios- 
ity to the mysterious hieroglyphics about the 
base. 

“Westerly’s the man for that stuff,” said one. 
“He’s a sort of scientific detective here, who 
knows more about those queer things than he 
does about the state of the weather. Better gei 
him ’round to spell it off to you.” Professor 
Hlayes smiled and made a note of the informa- 
tion, intending to send for Westerly without de- 
lay. 

During this animated conversation Fakarash 
with difficulty controlled his impulse to spring 
into their midst, seize his sacred charge and defy 


searching look at the intruder. 


them all. But realizing he would be _ helpless 
among so many enemies, he craftily withdrew 
without detection. 

Vengeance!” his heart pulsated 
as he slipped into the street and, like an inspira- 
tion, came the thought of Shedah, a beautiful 
daughter of the Nile, and a most faithful wor- 
shipper of the stolen idol. 

Straight to her he hastened, mingling with his 
tale of theft, broken plans for dealing summary 
justice to the impious plunderer. After the first 
shock of the news, the lovely Shedah controlled 
her emotion caused by the tale of Fakarash and 
spoke quickly and quietly with the authority of 
purpose. 

“I, Shedah, will help thee, Fakarash. Attend 
now; my plan is this: I will gain entrance to 
the hotel of the American, disguised as a youth 
from his own country. He will not suspect and 
we can work quietly but surely. Leave all to 
me. I am Shedah; I know many things. This 
I know and value above all else’—and she drew a 
small bottle of curious workmanship from a fold 
in her garments. After pouring a small quan- 
tity of this into an urn, Shedah packed it se 
curely in a handbag and withdrew to clothe her- 
self in the American garments which Fakarash 
brought to her according to her instructions. 
Dressed like a tourist, she excited no comment 
and readily passed for a young American, gain- 
ing admittance to the hotel and without difficulty 
engaging a room. 

At the hotel Professor Hayes soon had Wes- 
terly in his room and proudly displayed his pos- 
session to his colleague, asking him for assist- 
ance in deciphering the obscure symbols. After 
examining the letters, Westerly turned a grave 
face to the enthusiastic professor and slowly read 
the inscription: 

“Tf vandal hand ever removes, 

Death awaits him who disturbs 

My sacred resting. It is written —KuisMeEt.” 

Westerly carefully laid the object down and 
put his hand seriously on Hayes’ arm. 

“Do you know, my friend, this is not a light 
matter? These mystics of the East make good 
a threat like this, and it is my earnest advice to 
replace the idol before the inscription is acted 
upon.” 

“Oh, that inscription,” laughed Hayes. “That's 
only an ‘idol’ threat. Do you think I’m going to 
give up so easily this interesting and valuable 
souvenir of my trip? No doubt the meaning of 
these words was forgotten hundreds of years 
ago and it’s left for some modern American 
to decipher them. Forget your apprehension and 
let’s leave the cause of your fears to meditate 
on the glory of the ancient times.” 


“Vengeance! 

















He linked his arm in Westerly’s and drew 
him to the street for a short walk. 
The departure of Hayes from his suite was 


the signal for Shedah, who was watching his 
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arash at the 


window and motioned him to de- 
scend with it. 
With the gesture of a fanatic, the beautifui 


girl took from the handbag the urn, laid it in 
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WESTERLY SLOWLY 


movements from her 


room, and she stationed 
Fakarash at his assigned post on the fire escape 
outside the professor’s room. She, herself, 
slipped, unobserved, into the room, reverently 
lifted the idol from the box to the waiting Fak- 
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THE INSCRIPTION. 
the idol’s place, hastily withdrew from the room 
and hurried from the hotel. 

Before long, Hayes, anxious again to see his 
precious relic, returned to his room and stepped 
to the box where he had left the idol. As he 
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lifted the lid, thick, yellow fumes burst from the 
box and curled into his face. He struggled to 
reach the window, but before he could lift his 
feet, suddenly grown so heavy, he fell lifeless ts 
the floor, his form enveloped in the heavy clouds 
of poisonous smoke. 

When Westerly received word of the tragedy, 
he summoned his assistants and laid before them 
the crime and the necessity for immediate and 
skillful action. For himself, he reserved the most 
dangerous task of locating the subtle and wily 
Shedah, whom he had long suspected of com- 
plicity in various intrigues against foreigners. 

With a few picked men, he went directly to 
an Egyptian herb shop, where Shedah was often 
seen, and stationing his men on the outside 
holdly entered. Suspecting a secret passage, he 
examined the interior sharply and discovered a 
door leading down into a long passageway. 
Westerly drew his revolver and proceeded down 
the dark, which he had followed but a short 
distance when a native loomed suddenly in his 
path, inquiring his mission. Westerly attempted 
to force on past the Egyptian, who, when he 
found the foreigner determined, sullenly turned 
and led Westerly into a second chamber. 

To his astonishment, he stepped into a scene 
of apparent peace and innocence. Shedah, the 
high priestess of crime, was sweetly sleeping on 
a luxurious couch. For a moment Westerly was 
thrown off his guard, but instinct and training 
were strong and he raised his revolver to cover 
the native while making sure of Shedah’s iden- 
tity. He needed one proof to convert his sus- 
picions into conviction that Shedah was indeed 
the instrument of vengeance, and his eyes search- 
ingly swept over the reclining form of the woman 
There, under a fold of her gown, he saw the 
object which so short a time before he had 
studied in Professor Hayes’ room. Shedah had 
attempted to conceal the idol, but was surprised 
before she had got it completely out of sight. 

Hastily drawing handcuffs from his pocket, 
Westerly imprisoned Shedah’s slender wrists, 
which were crossed in assumed slumber. She 
sprang from the couch a prisoner, her agile 
mind seeking some means of escape. Quickly 
assuming compliance, she murmured: 

“I, Shedah, am thy prisoner—I bend to thy 
will. Lead on and I will follow.” 

“Shedah leads, but only to the sunlight,” an 
swered Westerly, stepping behind her to protect 
himself from sudden attack. 

“My shawl, sir, I will need it,” begged the 
girl, and crossing toward the hanging garment 
she threw herself against a panel behind it, rais- 
ing her manacled hands to a secret spring. In- 
stantly the floor opened under Westerly’s feet 


and he was hurled into dark waters flowing 
swiftly under the craftily contrived trap. 

Being a strong swimmer, after the first shock 
Westerly struck out for a dim light in the dis- 
tance. Meanwhile Shedah bade the native to break 
the manacles which held her hands. Quickly he 
did this, and Shedah, kneeling on the planks above, 
raged furiously when she saw the swimmer escap- 
ing, and ordered the native to plunge into the cur- 
rent after him. Westerly was ready for the attack 
and with the first rush of the Egyptian dived 
under him, coming up behind for advantage. 
Westerly’s blood was roused and, like a savage 
animal, he rained furious blows on the exposed 
head of his opponent. The native stoutly pro- 
tected himself and gave Westerly back the blows 
as they clinched and sank and rose to the surface 
to renewed violence. 

3ut Westerly’s superior strength and fine con- 
dition were apparent before many minutes, and 
the native gradually relaxed his hold on the 
American, who, benefitting by this opportunity, 
turned again toward the opening which seemed 
te promise liberty. 

But Shedah, watching in fear of Westerly’s 
victory, at this moment rose in dizzy rage, tore 
a swinging lamp from its fastenings and buried 
it in the musty hangings of the room. As the 
flames closed around her, she seized the sacred 
idol and lowered herself to a small boat which 
was moored in a dim corner. 

In the street outside Westerly’s force waited 
for some sign from their chief. As the min- 
utes lengthened they began to consider an at- 
tack upon the dwelling to locate Westerly, when 
one of them noticed thin streams of smoke 
oozing from between the seams of the structure. 
One brave fellow rushed into the smoking en- 
trance and groped his way toward the sound of 
Westerly’s voice, whom he heard calling from 
the very center of the smoking mass. He low- 
ered a rope to him and in a few seconds Wes- 
terly climbed to the charring timbers, and to- 
gether the two men staggered through the crum- 
bling doorway to the street. The cheers of their 
comrades greeted them and the little band affec- 
tionately surrounded Westerly, congratulating 
him on his wonderful escape from the Egyptians. 

During the tremendous excitement a small boat 
was seen to glide from the shadows toward a 
large vessel in the center of the river.. As the 
light craft drew up to the protecting side of the 
big steamer, Shedah rose and raised the idol 
aloft, pointing like an avenging goddess to the 
inscription cut in the ancient stone: 

“If vandal hand ever removes, 

Death awaits him who disturbs 

My sacred resting. It is written —KisMeEt.,” 
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E who love the moods of Nature, 
Love the sunshine in the greenwood, 
Love the snow-capped peaks of moun- 
tains, 
And the west wind in the tree-tops; 
Ye who dream in humid cities 
Of the haunts of forest children, 
Of the long chase on the game trail, 
Of the rippling, sparkling trout stream, 
And the firelight gleam at twilight, 
And the moon rays on the water; 
Ye of strong hearts, brave and simple, 
In whose veins red blood runs riot 
In the fresh clean air of springtime— 
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In whose bosoms surge the passions 
Common to the lot of mankind, 
Joy of living, bliss of loving, 
Fire of anger, pain of longing— 
Shared alike by prince and peasant, 
White man and his dusky brother; 
Ye who thrill to deeds of courage 
Ye who know the ways of lovers, 
Listen to this song of Mona— 
Loveliest of Indian maidens, 
Daughter of the chieftain Kulan— 
And her lover, brave Ortega: 
In the land of purple sunsets, 
By the rushing, roaring river, 
By the gloomy forest’s border— 
Whence, as day gave place to evening, 
Long black shadows stole out eastward— 
Stood the wigwam of the chieftain, 
Kulan, chieftain of the Hopis. 
There abode the stately Mona, 
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There her lover came to woo her; 

There they sat on summer evenings, 
Hand in hand, and watched the moon rise, 
Watched it climb above the tall trees, 
Watched it mount the side of Heaven, 
Watched its mellow light, descending, 
Flood the plain and tint the hill tops, 
Deepening all the valley shadows, 
Blackening all the woodland pathways. 

There they sat and heard the night birds, 
Heard the deep-toned bullfrogs singing, 
And the flapping of the fishes 
Playing on the silvered water; 

Heard a crackle in the forest 

As a twig snapped ‘neath the footstep 
Of a prowling, hungry puma; 

Saw his green eyes pierce the darkness— 

And her lover held her closer, 

Held her safe from harm and menace, 
While she shuddered in mock terror, 
Fearful only that the prowler 

Would turn tail and hurry homeward, 
And half wishing for real danger 

So that she could hold her refuge 

In the haven of his strong arms. 

There, in accents soft and tender, 
They exchanged the whispered nothings 
Fraught with meanings known to lovers. 

There old Kulan beamed upon them, 
Watched their smiles and happy glances, 
Watched their love grow strong and deepen— 
Once he even stole on tiptoe 
Close behind them, on a sudden 
Jumping forth as if to fright them; 
Whereupon the lovely Mona 
Threw her arms about Ortega, 

And he clasped her closely to him 
While old Kulan, chuckling softly, 
Stealthily retraced his footsteps. 

There they planned a wondrous wedding 
Planned a Hopi ceremony 
Worthy of a chieftain’s daughter 
\nd the brave young man Ortega. 

3ut one day there came a stranger 
To the peaceful Hopi village 
From the tribe of the Apaches, 
Hawkeye, son of Hawk the chieftain, 
Hawk the chief of the Apaches. 
Tall and straight and strong was Hawkeye, 
Proud of bearing, keen of vision, 
Famous was he for his prowess 
Famous for his deeds of valor, 
And his victories as the leader 
Of his father’s tribe were many. 

Came young Hawkeye to the wigwam 


Of Chief Kulan, old and wrinkled; 

Came he to the little maize field 

Where the lovely maiden Mona 

Watched the green shoots mounting sky- 
ward, 

Bearing promise of great harvests 

When the red and gold of Autumn 

Tinged the green leaves of the forest. 

Hawkeye from afar saw Mona 
And his practiced eye detected 
Her great beauty. Coming closer, 

He beheld her dark eyes sparkling, 
Saw her red lips part in smiling, 
Saw her bosom heave with sighing— 
She was thinking of Ortega, 

Her beloved brave Ortega, 

Hunting on the wooded hillside. 

But the ardent young Apache, 
Burning with the flame of passion, 
Thought she sighed in admiration 
Of his handsome form and bearing; 
Thought her smile to his an answer, 
Thought her glance an invitation. 

O’er the hedge he vaulted lightly, 
Through the field he hastened toward her, 
Reached her side and knelt before her, 
Pouring out his admiration, 

Begging her to leave her father, 

Leave the little Hopi village 

Where she reigned as queen among them— 
Handsomest of all the maidens, 

In that land of handsome maidens— 
And, as their proud chieftain’s daughter, 
With him go back to the Apaches— 

With him share dominion o’er them 

When old Hawk laid down his burdens, 
Starting on his journey upward 

To the Heaven of brave warriors. 

But the stately Mona scorned him, 
For her love was brave Ortega’s. 
Angrily she bade him leave her 
And go back to his own people, 
Where among Apache maidens 
He could find a wife to suit him. 
Then she turned and left him standing. 

Mad with wounded pride was Hawkeye— 
For the handsome young Apache, 

In the land of his own people 
Used to none but easy conquests, 
Accustomed to the love of women 
And to have his way with women, 
Liked it not to be thus flouted. 

But as is the way with bold men, 
His defeat but spurred him onwara, 
And he vowed with mighty curses 
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That he yet would win the maiden, 
Steal her from her chosen lover, 
Bear her helpless to his wigwam— 
Where, away from brave Ortega, 
She, in time, would learmto love him. 

Homeward, meanwhile, came her lover 
Back from hunting, to the wigwam 
Of old Kulan, Mona’s father, 

Came upon the chieftain sitting, 
Came upon old Kulan smoking, 

By the doorway of his wigwam, 
Basking in the mellow sunlight, 
And at peace with all Creation— 
Told old Kulan of his great love 
For his daughter, queenly Mona, 
Told him, too, that Mona loved him 
With a love as great as his was— 
Asked old Kulan for his blessing, 
Asked him for a father’s blessing 
On their union pure and holy. 

Rose old Kulan, then from sitting, 
Rose he gravely, then, and pointed 
To his daughter slow returning 
From the field hard by the wigwam; 
From his lips the pipe removing 
Spoke he thus in accents solemn: 

“Go to her, I give her to thee, 
Give the sunshine of my people, 
Give the moonlight, starlight, firelight 
Of my village, to Ortega.” 

Happy then the lovers waited 
For the wedding at the full moon, 
For the Hopi ceremony, 

That should join them to each other. 

But an evil spirit envied 
Them their happiness and loving, 
And it whispered to proud Hawkeye 
To destroy the wedding planning, 
Told him to waylay the maiden, 
Steal upon her in the forest, 

Force her to complete submission. 

Hawkeye heard the evil spirit, 

And he lurked about the wigwam 
Where dwelt Mona, Kulan’s daughter, 
Lurked about until he saw her 
Starting off into the forest 

With a basket on her round arm, 

As if she were bent on plucking 

Wild flowers from their hiding places 
In the tall grass and the shadows. 

Hawkeye followed at a distance, 
Followed till she reached the deep woods— 
Reached the woods where grew the violets 
By the crystal trout-stream’s edges, 
Reached the woods where low the trees hung 





Cool and shady. o’er the water, 
O’er the rippling, plashing water, 
As it rollicked ever downward 
Toward the mighty roaring river. 
There with flowers she filled her basket, 
Filled it full to overflowing 
With the fragrant purple violets 
And the round-eyed yellow daisies, 
While behind the moss-grown tree trunks 
Hid the evil-hearted Hawkeye. 
On a sudden he sprang forward, 
Ran into the little cleared space 
Where sat Mona weaving garlands 
For her lover brave Ortega, 
Who, each morn before he found her, 
Signaled, calling like the hoot-owl, 
Always waiting for her answer— 
For the distant Bob White’s whistle— 
Ere he plunged into the shadows, 
To emerge upon the clearing 
She had chosen for their meeting, 
Chosen for their place of trysting. 
Here she sat, demure, expectant— 
Softly Hawkeye stole upon her, 
Grasped her in his fierce embraces, 
Planted kisses on her forehead, 
On her cheeks and long black tresses— 
Startled she was for an instant, 
Then she screamed—and the strong west 
wind 
Bore her cry to brave Ortega. 
Swift he sped to her assistance, 
Came into the little clearing 
Where she fought with eager Hawkeye, 
Threw himself upon her captor, 
Grasped him with a wrestler’s cunning, 
Tripped him, threw him, grappled with him— 
Rolled him down into the water, 
Rolled him out into the trout-stream. 
Then he turned to comfort Mona, 
While young Hawkeye, bruised and beaten, 
Dragged himself from out the streamlet, 
Dragged himself into the forest, 
Threatening vengeance on the lovers. 
Soon came Mona’s wedding morning; 
Bright and. clear the summer sunshine 
Warmed the earth to happy radiance, 
Till the face of Nature smiled— 
Beamed and smiled upon the lovers, 
And upon the Hopi tribesmen 
Who had gathered for the wedding. 
In the village, preparations 
Hurried on to final stages; 
Men and maidens lined the pathway 
Which the happy ones should travel 
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As they marched in stately fashion 
To the wigwam of the chieftain 
For the ceremony’s ending 
In their final acceptation 
Of the joys and obligations 
Which young people take upon them 
In obeying God's commandment. 
Never was there lovelier maiden 
Joined in bonds of holy wedlock 
Than the stately, queenly Mona, 
Daughter of the chieftain Kulan! 
Never was there braver bridegroom 
Than the handsome youth Ortega 
Walking with the chieftain’s daughter 
In the wedding day procession! 
Of a sudden came the patter 
Of a hundred horses’ hoof beats 
On the hard roads of the village 
And the wedding preparations 
Turned into the din of combat, 
As the valiant Hopi warriors 
Strove against the fierce Apaches 
Who were swooping down upon them, 
Following the vengeful Hawkeye. 
Raged the battle long and fiercely, 
Hawkeye fought his way to Mona, 
Struck Ortega with his musket, 
Struck him full upon the forehead; 
Blind with blood drops, brave Ortega 
Reeled and sank upon the roadway, 
While young Hawkeye seized the maiden, 
Swung her up across his saddle, 
Bore her, fainting, to his village, 
Took her straight into his wigwam. 
Followed from afar Ortega, 
Followed staggering, groping blindly, 
Followed though his every footstep 
Racked with pain his suffering body, 
Not a million devils pounding 
On the anvil of his raw nerves 
Could have caused him greater torture. 
sut he followed, and still followed, 
And anon came to the village 
Where the cruel Apache Hawkeye 
Held his bride, his Mona, captive; 
Came unto the very wigwam 
Where she lay all bound with rawhide; 
Heard her sobbing, heard the taunting 
Of her captor, heard him threaten, 
Heard him plead and urge his passion; 
And Ortega as he listened 


‘Cared not for his suffering body, 


Cared not for his wounded forehead, 
Wanted but to throttle Hawkeye, 
Wanted but to kill him slowly, 


Kill him with exquisite torture 

For his words to helpless Mona. 
Heard he then her voice in answer, 

Heard her scorn him, heard her saying, 

She would rather die a dog’s death, 

Bound with thongs and slowly starving, 

Than submit to his desire. 

Heard he then the voice of Hawkeye, 

In alarm, for she had fainted— 

Heard his step upon the pathway, 

Saw him hasten toward the water— 
Quickly then Ortega entered, 

Cut the thongs from Mona’s ankles, 

Cut the rawhide from her round arms, 

From her wrists all bruised and bleeding, 

Stroked her face with tender touches, 


Watched the color mount her smooth cheeks, 


Saw her smile of recognition— 

Then they fled, Ortega taking 
Hawkeye’s musket as they passed out 
From the wigwam and sped quickly 
Toward the sunrise, toward the village 
Where dwelt Kulan, Mona’s father, 
Mighty chieftain of the Hopis. 

On they sped, but soon suspicious 
That cruel Hawkeye followed closely, 
Hid themselves among the tree leaves, 
Hid among the low-hung branches, 
Fearful lest at any moment 
Hawkeye’s braves might burst upon them. 

Powerless was brave Ortega 
For, although he had the musket, 

It was empty and quite useless. 
This he knew would but embolden 
Angry Hawkeye, who, discovering 
That no powder had been taken, 
Would not fear a sudden ambush, 
Knowing well that brave Ortega 
Carried but an empty musket. 

In the branches hid the lovers. 

Soon came Hawkeye, hard pursuing; 
And Ortega saw him coming, 

Saw him far off, watched him scanning 
All the pathway for their footprints, 
Noted with deep satisfaction 

That unarmed was the Apache, 
Thinking grimly of his weapon 
Which was harmless without powder, 
Grimly smiling at the powder 

Which in Hawkeye’s hands was useless, 
Useless, quite, without the musket. 
Brave Ortega sought a struggle 


Hand-to-hand, strength matched with valor. 


And he knew his was the power 
To defeat the agile Hawkeye, 
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For the grudge he bore against him 
And the cause in which he battled 
Gave his arm the weight of ten men’s, 
Tightened up his mighty sinews, 
Put a courage in his heart’s blood 
That would worst a dozen Hawkeyes. 
Suddenly the footprints ended. 
Hawkeye stopped and looked about him, 
Stopped and looked on each side of him, 
Looked behind him, looked above him, 
And he saw the lovers hiding, 
Reached up to a branch low-hanging, 
Swung himself among the branches. 
Ortega was waiting for him, 
And they fought there in the branches, 
Fought with only Nature’s weapons. 
Hawkeye, fresher than Ortega, 
Seemed the stronger, but the Hopi, 
Spurred on by his love for Mona 
And the memory of her suffering, 
Well-nigh vanquished the Apache. 
Then the latter, hatred maddened, 
Fought more valiantly than ever, 
Bore Ortega from the branches, 
Fell upon him on the hard ground, 
Fell upon him from the branches, 
And thus gained a chance advantage. 
Mona watching, saw her lover 
Partly stunned and fighting feebly, 
Saw cruel Hawkeye bend above him 
Breathing hard and weak with fighting 
But still stronger than Ortega, 
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Strong enough to kill Ortega, 
Saw him try to choke her lover— 
Then she, rushing madly at him, 
Pushed him from Ortega’s body, 
Sent him sprawling while Ortega 
Spurred again by Mona’s bravery 
Rose and stood with strength replenished, 
Stood above defiant Hawkeye. 
Then both Mona and Ortega 
Fell upon the cruel Apache 
Beat him with their hands and pushed him 
O’er the near brim of the canyon. 
Homeward then they went together, 
There they dwelt, in love, together, 
Dwelt in happiness together, 
Dwelt with Kulan, old and wrinkled, 
Kulan, chieftain of the Hopis. 
This was brave Ortega’s wooing; 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the mighty Hopi chieftain, 
Won the hand of stately Mona, 
Tore her from the cruel Apache 
Bore her safely to her father. 
Thus it was that brave Ortega 
To his wigwam in the forest 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, firelight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people 
Given to him by her father, 
Brought the stately, queenly Mona, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the great Southwest, 
“In the land of handsome women.” 





f * agai BROWN has signed a contract to write exclusively for The 
Photoplay Magazine; and his “storyized” photoplays in verse will be 
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exclusive features of future numbers of “Photoplay.” Needless to 


say, Bert is “some” writer, and we are congratulating ourselves on the 
addition of his name to the list of contributors to “Photoplay.” And we 
congratulate our readers on the addition of his clever stories to the brilliant 
array of excellent features which keep The Photoplay Magazine in a class 
by itself, and make it the center of the popular interest in photoplays and 
photoplayers. 























“HOW I MADE MONEY AS 
A PHOTO-PLAYWRIGHT” 


DON’T KNOW where I got 
my literary turn of mind. I 
surely did not inherit it. 
My parents were descended 
on both sides from the 
sturdy pioneer stock which 
led the “onward march of 
empire” across the Missis- 
sippi Valley, incidentally 
picking up most of the farm 
land along the way at a dol- 
lar and a quarter an acre 
My ancestors were all men 
of action. None of them 
was even bookish, so far as the records show, 
except one who has been accused of a literary 
predilection. He was clerk of a court in Ark- 
ansas during the early days, and he once issued 
a certificate reading as follows: 

“I do hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of the sheriff’s 
advertisement as published in the Napoleon Jour- 
nal, the fifth Monday in November, 1839, as well 
as I could make it out from such a damned 
printed thing as it was. Given under my hand, 
etc.” 





But I don’t believe he was responsible for my 
endowment, for he was not really an ancestor. 
He was my grandfather’s oldest brother. 

I was born on a fertile middle-west farm, an‘1 
until I was 14 years old never went to school 
more than two months in any twelve. Farming 
in those days was work of the hardest kind. The 
efficiency methods which have revolutionized 
many of its processes and robbed it of half its 
unpleasantness were practically unknown. But 
I don’t regret those drudging years, for they 
were full of experiences which left deep im- 
pressions on my memory. I have used some of 
the memory pictures that were made during my 
“farmer boy” days to a good advantage in many 
photoplays. One in particular comes before me 
even now, with the clear detail of a fine cameo. 
It was embodied, at my suggestion, a year or 
so ago in a photoplay. 

The occasion was a momentous one—for my 
brother. It was when he became engaged to the 
beautiful daughter of a neighboring land owner. 
I was an unintentional third party, but neither 
William or his wife ever knew it. He had 


branched out for himself at an early age, and 
when Elizabeth’s father retired he made ar- 
rangements with the old gentleman. whereby he 
(William) was to run the farm on shares until 
he could purchase it outright. The second year 
he had the farm was a better crop year than 
ever the oldest inhabitant could remember. 

It was an evening in October of that year. 
I had sneaked off to town in the afternoon in- 
stead of helping mother churn, and was trying 
to get back into the house and into bed without 
being seen, a little feat I had managed success- 
fully many times. For some reason it seemed 
much easier to face the parental wrath in the 
morning than at bedtime. As I approached the 
stile, I heard some people talking and I hid in 
a clump of small trees about two rods from the 
fence, thinking they would pass by in a few 
minutes. But nobody came, and I still heard 
voices. So I looked out to see what they were 
doing. The sight was beautiful almost beyond 
description. 

William and Elizabeth were seated on the 
stile, he on one side and she on the other. Hat- 
less, they faced each other, and squarely behind 
them was the great yellow harvest moon just 
rising above the tree tops. Their features were 
silhouetted in clear-cut outline against the bright 
golden disk. Elizabeth’s hair was loose and it 
rippled down over her shoulders, throwing back 
the moonlight in glints of gold. The ravishing 
curves of her neck broke the edge of the brilliant 
circle and ran off to a hiding place in the black 
shadows below. William’s shirt was open, and 
the strength of the man was written in every 
line of his powerful neck and the contour of his 
head. They sat immovable for what seemed to 
me two or three minutes. Then, they leaned 
toward each other, drawn irresistibly by that 
sweet home-making instinct which in the autumn 
when the nights lengthen out and the twilight 
chill follows close upon the setting of the sun, 
is full as potent as the mating instinct of early 
spring. And I knew that another one of Cupid’s 
contracts had been consummated, for I saw it 
sealed with a kiss. 


Another of my experiences which I have em- 
ployed was a school-day incident. I don’t know 
why it remained with me unless it was for the 
same reason that makes human interest stories 
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so absorbing to the reading public. I used it 
as the basis of a critical scene in one of the 
most powerful photoplays ever written. A baby 
girl brought an apple to “teacher.” Simple 
enough, wasn’t it? But in the photoplay the 
little occurrence came at a moment when 
“teacher” herself was in the depths of despair, 
and the circumstances were such that the baby 
hands and baby sweetness started her out along 
a new line of thought, which enabled her to hold 
ar interest in life and make a brave fight against 
that overwhelming loneliness and desolation. 

When I reached 14 my parents retired from 
the farm, sold it, and moved to a nearby smal! 
town, where I went to grammar school and made 
up for some of the years of too much work 
and too little study. Then I started to High 
School. Father’s plans for my future were a 
college education and then a profession; but 
as I was completing the second year in High 
School he met with financial reverses, such as 
bring woe and desolation to many a home, and 
it was necessary for me to get a job. I became 
a clerk in one of the small town stores. My 
few years of schooling had shown me very plainly 
that I ought to have more of it, and I gave 
up the ‘prospects of college with great regret. 
The next best thing was to take up a corre- 
spondence course, which I did, paying for it ir 
small (very small—I was getting five dollars a 
week) monthly installments. 

I worked daytimes and studied nights until 
I was twenty-four. My horizon was a small 
one. I knew little outside of the county; and 
the United States, and the great big world be- 






yond didn’t mean much to me until I got an 
inspiration which led me into a wider field. 

In nearly every small town there are from 
two or three to a dozen local pests who loiter 
about the saloons and the railway depot, usually 
without any visible means of support, and under 
such conditions as seem to invite the town mar- 
shal to put them in the lock-up. That worthy, 
however, knows them of old, and from long ex- 
perience would rather have them out of the jail 
than in it as long as they are not actually dis- 
turbing the peace. A small gang of these hang- 
ers-on in our village had a regular daily route. 
In the morning they infested the three saloons, 
and early afternoon saw them lined up on the 
station platform, waiting for the local passenger 
train. They thought it great sport to guy the © 
trainmen and make remarks about the people 
who got on and off. 

The conductor was a quiet, capable, self-con- 
tained little fellow, who didn’t look to weigh 
more than a hundred and thirty pounds. He 
never paid any attention to the jibes that were 
directed at him or the coarse jokes about his 
courteous attention to women and children. But 
one day he overheard a rather broad remark 
which might also have been overheard by a party 
of women. He went up to the gang, who were 
lounging around the station door, two or three 
on a truck and several on the window sill, and 
gave them a fine little calling down. He didn’t 
mince words at all. He called a spade a spade, 
and a “bum” a “bum.” After that they seemed 
to concentrate on him; and they developed the 
ability to say some pretty insulting things. One 
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of them in particular, a big fellow—and from 
the attitude of the rest, a sort of leader among 
them—was especially aggravating. The conduc- 
tor, however, seemed never to notice them. 
Every afternoon at two-fourteen or thereabouts 
he would step down to the platform from the 
chair car, see his passengers safely off and on, 
raise his arm to the engineer, swing back up on 
the step and disappear into the smoker, to be 
seen no more until the next day. 

There came an afternoon, however, when he 
varied his usual procedure. After the passen- 
gers were all disposed of he didn’t signal to 
the engineer. Instead he took off his coat, folded it 
carefully, laid it on the car step, and then crossed 
the station platform to where the gang were sit- 
ting in their customary slouchiness and “haw- 
hawing” over a particularly “good one.” He 
went straight up to the big leader and slapped 
htm in the mouth. The big man was surprised, 
to say the least. He let out a bellow of rage 
and hauled off with a mighty swing. But it 
didn’t land. The conductor ducked out of reach. 
Then there ensued one of the most artistic jobs 
of decorating that a fighter ever did. It was 
over in a disappointingly short time; and the big 
fellow was lying on his back on the brick plat- 
form with his face bleeding and swollen, the 
little man standing over him smiling, and with 
no marks to show that he had been in a fight 
except his bloody knuckles, which he calmly 
wiped off on his handkerchief. Then he put 
on his coat, raised his arm to the engineer, 
swung up to the step, and was gone. 

A traveling man who had witnessed the af- 
fray propounded this question, apparently not to 








anybody in particular, but rather to the whole 
crowd: 

“Do you know who that conductor is?” 

“I know his name,” answered the station 
agent, who was moved by a feeling of great joy 
at the discomfiture of the loafers, whom he re- 
garded as a cross between a public nuisance 
and a necessary evil. 

“You know his real name,” was the reply. 
“Five years ago in New York City he fought 
Terry McGovern twenty rounds to a draw. He 
was known as ‘ ,” and here 
the traveling man gave the name of one of the 
greatest lightweight pugilists in the world. 

I was fortunate in having a ring-side seat, as 
it were, and I heard what the traveling man 
said. Possessed by a sudden inspiration, I im- 
mediately wrote an account of the affair, using 
as few words as possible, and mailed it, ad- 
dressed to the Associated Press, Chicago. Then 
I watched the papers. On the second day my 
story appeared under the heading: 





“LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPION COMES 
BACK—CLEANS UP TOWN BULLY 
TWICE HIS WEIGHT—PART OF 
DAY’S WORK.” 


Within the next two weeks that story was pub- 


lished on every sporting page in the country. 
Naturally, I was highly pleased. If I could 


write one good story, why not another? I made 
up my mind to go to Chicago and take up jour- 
nalism; and within a week I was applying for a 
job at the newspaper offices in the big city. 
There was nothing doing in any of them. The 
best I could get was the assurance by one face- 
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tious-looking individual, whom I afterward came 
to know and respect, that my application would 
be considered for the next opening. I waited 
for that opening until hope was nearly gone, 
and was just getting ready to go back home when 
there came a letter asking me if I could report 
the next morning. I could, and did. 

Then began the hardest work of my life. It 
was absolute drudgery most of the time. When 
it became known that I had written that light- 
weight champion story I was given several 
chances. And if I had possessed the right view- 
point these opportunities would undoubtedly have 
helped me to make good as a newspaper reporter. 
But I had fallen into the error of believing that 
it was what I wrote instead of what I wrote 
about that had made my first story take. And 
for many months my copy got cut to pieces, and 
stuck into out-of-the-way corners; and more than 
once I put my whole heart into a story that 
ought to have filled a column, only to have it cut 
down to an inch. 

After a while I began to see light. And when 
I did get the lesson I “got it good.” I have 
known for some years now that one of the car- 
dinal rules of writing is to have something to 
say before any attempt is made to say something. 
It is a very natural mistake of young writers to 
start writing before they have anything to write 
about. The greatest story writers in the country 
have been made, not by their language, but by 
their stories. And, so far as the dressing up of 
the fundamental plot is concerned, in a good 
many of the “best sellers,” any one of a dozen 
writers could have done it as well as the author. 

Some time after I had become fully aware 
that the most essential part of the story was 
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the story itself, I began shipping off. to maga- 
zine editors in the East stories of my own writ- 
ing. They retaliated by sending them back— 
with constant and heart-sickening regularity. 


Evidently there was something wrong. But I 
couldn’t find it. And I gradually lost all 
hope that I would ever be more than a dub writer 
of news stories, where the whole thing has to be 
crowded into the first paragraph. 

I wrote an average of two stories a month for 
nearly three years, but I didn’t sell one of them, 
although I spent a small fortune in postage 
stamps. There was a regular round of maga- 
zines to which each was sent. When it came back 
the last time I put it away in “the morgue,” 
thinking that, perhaps, after I had become more 
experienced in style and had a better apreciation 
of what magazine editors wanted, I could rewrite 
some of them, and try again. I was convinced 
that I had some good situations and some very 
good plots. 

Then, almost by accident, I got into the busi- 
ness of writing photoplays. One day out at a Lake 
Michigan bathing beach I was considerably aston- 
ished to find myself suddenly being pushed out 
of the way by a young man who was dressed like 
a circus clown and was acting like a crazy man. 
He seized my shoulders, gave me a push to one 
side, and then stooped down as if to hide him- 
self behind me. He peered out cautiously in the 
direction from which he had come, and then 
suddenly turned and started off again toward the 
big pavilion which houses the dressing rooms. 
Reaching this, he “shinned up” one of the sup- 
porting posts, ran along the roof, and, in spite 
of his grotesque garb, made a beautiful dive from 
the highest point of the building. Apparently he 
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was trying to escape a crowd of people who were 
chasing him. In the crowd were a policeman, 
a street cleaner in white uniform, an irate female 
waving a broken umbrella, a boy alternately 
pushing and riding a bicycle, a fat man with a 
butcher’s apron and brandishing a cleaver, a citi- 
zen of the prosperous, substantial banker type, 
with his silk hat mashed almost beyond recogni- 
tion, but tightly clasped in his hand, and several 
other miscellaneous humans who were moving 
almost too fast to be counted. The crowd was 
followed by half a dozen dogs. They—dogs and 
all—ran out on the platform and waited for the 
clown to come up. He appeared, finally, but not 
where they were expecting him. Away off to 
one side, he was almost on the shore before they 
spied him. When he got out and started to 
run, they set out after him; and soon the whole 
crowd disappeared around a corner. The affair 
was over as suddenly as it began—except for 
the smiling and unperturbed camera man, who 
followed the excited chase at a calm and leisure- 
ly pace, his camera under his arm. 

I had never been a photoplay “phan,” but I 
began to wonder if I should see myself in that 
moving picture. So, as much out of curiosity as 
anything else, I became a more or less regular 
member of the congregation at the neighborhood 
emporium of filmy drama. To this day I have 
not seen myself on the screen—in that particular 
film. But one night I did see something startling. 
It was a picture story with a plot almost exactly 
the same as the plot of one of the short stories 
which I thought was among my best. I watched 
it spellbound, little realizing that it marked the 
turning point of my whole career. 

The characters were typical of the average 
types of people, and the situations were clever, but 





still easily within the realm of more or less com- 
monplace occurrences. 

In my story a new grocer’s clerk credits the 
payment of a rich woman’s bill to the account of 
a poor soul who had been refused credit be- 
cause she hadn’t paid her own bill. She was 
overjoyed, of course, to get a receipt in the next 
morning’s mail. But the rich woman was con- 
siderably perplexed and dismayed to find another 
bill in her mail. She sent her private secretary 
right down to the store to see about it. He was 
of that “sissy” gentleman type, which every red- 
blooded chap wants to muss all up; so he natu- 
ally enough not only failed to straighten the 
matter out, but he also “got the goat” of the new 
clerk, who was a big, red-headed Irishman. Of 
course, there was a fight, and the secretary went 
home in a rather dilapidated condition. Mean- 
while, the poor woman, who was nearly starv- 
ing, had come down to the store to take advan- 
tage of the renewed credit which she believed 
the receipted bill would secure for her. She had 
no idea who had paid her bill, but supposed it 
was some charitable person who knew of her 
plight. In the store she saw the other woman 
and her insulted and much damaged secretary, 
back for an explanation. Then the mistake was 
adjusted and the wealthy dame was mollified. 
But the other woman went into hysterics imme- 
diately when she found that she was no better 
off than before, and that the cruel error had 
raised her hopes only to plunge her back again 
into the “Slough of Despond.” The wealthy 
woman then became “The Lady Bountiful,” and 
sent the poor soul back to her little home with a 
happy heart, an armful of good things to eat, 
and indefinite credit at the grocery. 

I sat and watched all of this on the screen. The 
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only difference between my plot and the picture 
story was that in the latter, when the secretary— 
or maybe it was her butler—and the husky clerk 
got into a fight the former broke away and ran, 
and everybody in the store dropped whatever 
they were doing and gave chase. Other people 
joined the gang, and soon there was a terrific 
hue and cry disturbing the quiet neighborhood. 
And the poor secretary was frightened into such 
speed that he ran a block or two in “almost noth- 
ing” flat. The kind of picture story in which a 
whole crowd takes up a chase was exceedingly 
popular about that time. And, for that matter, 
it is still popular. This is still a splendid type of 
comedy, although it is liable to be overdone. 

I went home that night with the thought in 
my mind that if a plot that was so nearly like 
mine made such an exceedingly funny photoplay, 
why would not other plots of mine make good 
photoplays. The next morning I got out a dozen 
of my best stories and went over them carefully, 
cutting out all dialogue. Then I condensed each 
of them into the fewest number of words con- 
sistent with clearness. This trimming process 
made the situations stand out much more plainly 
than in the stories, developing them so clearly 
that I was able to detect a number of weak 
spots which, in the original form, had been so 
nearly hidden in the ornamental language that 
they had escaped my observation. It occurred 
to me, however, that they had not escaped the 
observation of the magazine editors who had 
been given the privilege of reading the stories— 
which was undoubtedly the reason why they (the 
stories) did not sell, and why they (the editors) 
did not buy. 

I selected some of these revised and edited 
plots, and worked them over once more to make 
sure that they had no holes or ragged edges. 
Then I chose four comedy stories, one sad lit- 
tle account of a child’s grief, and one plot which 
was full of rather peculiar but not impossible 
situations centering about the sudden rise of a 
young broker to a commanding position in the 
financial world, and these I mailed to six large 
producers of photoplays—at least I thought I did. 





In a comparatively short time four of them 
came back, and I had begun to expect the fifth 
and sixth in the next mail, when one day I re- 
ceived, within an hour of each other, two tele- 
grams from two different film companies asking 
if I possessed any more plots as good as the 
one I had sent them. Both identified the plot, 
and, to my consternation, it turned out that I 
had sent a copy of the same plot to each and it 
had been accepted by both. 

Here was a dilemma, indeed. I gave the matter 
considerable thought before | found a way out. 
I “slept on it,’ as old Hank Badger used to say, 
back on the farm. Then I wrote to both the 
companies explaining the situation fully, and 
sending to each some other plots, with the sug- 
gestion that they might find a substitute for the 
one that had been accepted in case either com- 
pany desired to relinquish its claim. In answer 
to this came a letter from one acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the “good” plots and asking me to come 
to New York for an interview. 

I went, and I have been in New York ever 
since. Arrangements were made whereby the 
company I “hooked up with” secured the first 
plot, which was made into a photoplay, and met 
with astonishing success. 

It was somewhat melodramatic, but was mighty 
interesting, if I do say so myself. In one Kan- 
sas town a backwoods gentleman became ab- 
sorbed in it and caused a small riot. There was 
a situation in which the society villain, a black- 
hearted, red-handed wretch, gets the hero into a 
very compromising situation and breaks up a love 
affair. As a result, there is a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight on the brink of a cliff. It ends with 
the villain dropping the hero over the edge to 
certain death on the rocks hundreds of feet be- 
low. He clutches a projecting tree, of course, 
and lives to get even with said villain. On this 
particular evening the enthusiastic gentleman, 
previously referred to, watched the development 
of the plot with deep interest, and when 
it appeared that the hero was just about to be 
thrown over the cliff he stood up in his seat, 
pulled a gun and shot the villain. Then he came 
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to, and his astonishment would have been ex- 
tremely ludicrous to behold if it hadn’t been for 
the fright of the spectators. There was almost a 
panic. But the manager saved the day—or, more 
properly speaking, the evening. He ran down 
the aisle, seized the warlike gentleman by the 
hand, dragged him up to the stage, took his gun 
away from him and had him make a speech. 
This probably averted a disaster. At any rate, 
it diverted the crowd. 

The New York concern paid me a salary to 
stay and rehabilitate my own plots so that they 
could be made into photoplays. This work was 
hardly under way when they asked me for more 
plots, and soon I was producing them on a regu- 
lar weekly salary. 

It was a good salary. In fact, it was so much 
better than any I had ever got before that I 
wondered sometimes—only at first, however—if 
I was really worth it. I felt, perhaps, a little 
like the chap who asked the boss: “What will 
you pay me to work for you?” 

“I will pay you what you are worth.” 

The chap thought a little while, and then said: 
“IT won’t work for that for no man.” 

I guess I must have been worth all I got, for it 
wasn’t long until I was in the midst of an over- 
whelming number of photoplays, some of them 





mine, but most of them submitted by other writ- 
ers. My work ever since has been the writing, 
producing and editing of photoplays. That, how- 
ever, is another story. Suffice it to say, that I 
am earning a bigger salary than I ever could 
have reached in journalism, unless I had a paper 
of my own, am making more money than 99 out 
of 100 farmers, and am happier and better off 
than many of the short story writers who have 
reached a position of considerable popular maga- 
zine fame. I doubt if the average reader would 
believe me if I should name my present salary. 

Since I have succeeded at photoplay writing I 
have had a good many opportunities to go back 
into short story writing. I understand now how 
to write short stories that will sell. But 1 
haven’t the time. There’s more money in photo- 
plays, and they are easier to write, for in them it 
is the plot, not the style. My formula for creat- 
ing them is, first, get an original idea; second, 
select unusual but not improbable situations; and 
third, use perfectly natural characters. Then 
don’t use too many words. Make it short. Every 
time I have adhered rigidly to these rules I have 
“got over” with plays. I am sticking tight now, 
and I shall probably stick tight for a good many 
years to come, for I am still a young man, and 
still ambitious. 


“SO WAS MINE” 


By Ruth Dannemiller. 


Well, Bill, I see you've gone and done it, 
Gone and wrote that photoplay; 

I know most “photo fans” have tried it, 
Even I have had my day. 

I didn’t know you had the fever, 
3ut I'll wager ten to nine, 

It was slipped into the mail-box 
On the quiet?—So was mine. 


Did you try to write a drama, 
With a villain base and black, 

Who stole the heroine from her mamma, 
For the hero to bring back? 

And did you see the audience spellbound, 
With their eyes filled up with brine— 

Oh, it was not that kind of play, Bill, 


Did you say? No? Nor was mine. 





Then it must have been a “comic,” 
Where to me it always seems 
That everybody chases someone. 
And then I know that in your dreams, 
You could hear the whole house roaring, 
Shrieking over every line; 
Comedy your middle name was 
Then, eh Bill? So was it mine. 


Well, I see you’ve got your answer, 
And the pack seems pretty thick. 
Must be quite a nifty check, Bill— 
Why, what makes you look so sick? 
And be sure you spend it wisely, 
Hope yours all may be as fine. 
What ? The deuce you say! Rejected? 
Yours rejected? So was mine. 
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further,” declared Governor Mad- 
den, as he rose from his seat behind 
the big desk, knocking several documents from 
its polished surface as he did so. “A little per- 
sonal investigation will soon show me whether 
your report is well founded or not. Frankly, 
the conditions, as you describe them, seem to 
me to be exaggerated. However, your reports 
in the past have always been founded upon 
fact, and perhaps it is I who am wrong. Dis- 
guised, as I will be, I shall be perfectly safe— 
please have no fear on that score. A couple 
of days spent in the poorer districts of the city, 
listening to the street meetings of this man 
Norvelli, whom you suspect, and watching the 
effect of his doctrines on the bystanders, will 
quickly show me whether or not we have 
cause for alarm. Come back on Thursday and 
we will again talk the matter over.” 
Burrows and Grandison, the two secret 
service men, who had been in conference with 
the governor over recent anarchistic activi- 


“WW "i WON’T ARGUE the matter 


“THE GOVERNOR’S ROMANCE” 


By Grant Graham 


ties in the capital city and a threatening letter 
received by the state executive, bowed them- 
selves out and the governor rang for his 
secretary. When that young man appeared, 
he was told of Madden’s intention to visit the 
slum district, and asked to summon a barber 
and to procure some rough clothing to serve 
as a disguise when the governor should fare 
forth clad as an humble laborer. 

The fears of Burrows and Grandison had 
been aroused by the sensational utterances of 
a foreigner named Norvelli, who had recently 
appeared on the streets and in loud tones 
harangued the crowds. The man was clearly 
an ardent follower of the doctrines of the fa- 
mous Emma Goldman, and his street meetings 
were made up of the riff-raff of the slums— 
men who were at all times willing to hear law 
and order denounced and those in authority 
derided. Norvelli had been particularly em- 
phatic in his denunciation of Governor Mad- 
den, and, coupling this with the fact that 
within the last week the governor had received 
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two threatening letters, the secret service men 
felt that steps would have to be immediately 
taken to suppress Norvelli if the life of the 
governor was to be safeguarded. 

When the matter was first mentioned, Gov- 
ernor Madden ridiculed the idea, and declared 
that police interference with Norvelli’s meet- 
ings would only give the anarchist further 
cause for complaint, and but add fuel to the 
fire of his already fervid attacks on the city 
and state officials. Renewed attacks and a 
third threatening letter finally led to the gov- 
ernor’s decision personally to investigate 
conditions. 

Two hours after the departure of the se- 
cret service men from the governor’s office, 
a quiet, shabbily dressed individual descended 
the steps of the state capitol building and 
made his way south along the avenue. Though 
he passed hundreds of politicians, newspaper 
men, state officials and others whom he knew 
intimately, none of them recognized in the 
laboring man the governor of the state. Mad- 
den wore a broad smile as he found how ef- 
fective his disguise had already proved, for 
clearly he was changed beyond all possibility 
of discovery when men whom he knew inti- 
mately could pass him in broad daylight with- 
out recognizing him. Whistling merrily, there- 
fore, he swung on down the avenue into the 
poorer districts of the city. 

Tired from the long walk and seeking a 
place of refreshment other than the dingy, 
unclean groggeries that were scattered through 
the district, Madden turned into a narrow side 
street and beheld several young men and a 
girl scuffing at the edge of the walk. The 
young toughs were evidently treating the girl 
roughly, for, though she made no outcry, Mad- 
den could see that she was striking out at 
them with all her feeble strength. As he hur- 
ried up, one young hoodlum, that the girl had 
momentarily pushed out of the conftict, came 
behind the girl and again attempted to seize 
her in his embrace. His blood boiling at the 
indignity, Madden leaped to the girl’s rescue, 
and with a few well-directed blows sent the 
gangsters flying. Discovering that they no 
longer had a feeble girl to contend with, but 
were faced by a sturdy man, big and brawny, 
and able to defend himself, the toughs took 
to their heels and left Madden and the girl 
alone. 

“Oh, can I ever thank you enough for your 
aid?” asked the girl, as the last young ruffian 
disappeared, and she turned toward her 
rescuer. 


“It was nothing,” replied Madden, surprised 
at the prettiness of the girl he had saved. 
Her skin was an olive brown, while her ex- 
quisite face was lighted by eyes that twinkled 
with sauciness. Slender and of medium height, 
she was a perfect picture of loveliness, and 
the governor found his heart beating faster, 
for be it known, Madden was still in his early 
thirties, and single. 

“That was the second time within a week 
that I have been set upon by those ruffians,” 
declared the girl, “the other time my uncle, 
Signor Norvelli, heard my cries and came to 
my rescue, and now you have saved me. Oh, 
how can I thank you, how can I ever thank 
you?” 

“There, there, don’t worry over the question 
of thanks, but allow me to see you safely 
to your home, for, if I am not mistaken, there 
is one of the young toughs now, over there by 
that shanty, and he might follow you were I 
to permit you to go on alone.” 

“Oh, I fear I am making you a great deal 
of trouble, murmured the girl. “But my home 
is just around the corner, so I won’t impose 
on your kindness and good nature for more 
than a few minutes. My uncle, Signor Nor- 
velli, will reward you for your goodness, I am 
sure, when I tell him what you have done.” 

“Norvelli— Norvelli,” mumbled Madden. 
“You can’t mean the same Norvelli that makes 
speeches in the street, can you—the man 
who—” 

“Yes, that’s my uncle,” answered the girl, 
without waiting for Madden to finish. “Do 
you know him? Are you, too, a follower of the 
cause?” 

“Cause—cause—what cause?” stammered 
Madden, forgetting in his surprise that the 
man just mentioned was an anarchist. 

“Why the great cause—the desire to see all 
men free and equal—to see no kings or em- 
perors, no presidents or governors, but just 
one great nation with everybody in it with 
equal rights, everything belonging to every- 
body. Don’t you think—” 

Before the girl could finish her sentence the 
two arrived before a huge tenement house, 
and Madden was invited to step into a narrow 
corridor, that led back into the darkness. A 
second or two later the girl pushed open the 
door to a squalid little parlor, disclosing a tall, 
bearded man, bending over an anarchistic 
pamphlet printed in Spanish or Italian. This 


man, she introduced as her uncle. He arose 


as the two entered, and when the girl told of 
her rescue by the stranger, Norvelli seized 
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Madden’s hand and shook it warmly, mutter- 
ing his thanks the while. 

“Time and again I have told Bianca not to 
venture out alone, but the girl will go. Some 
of these days I fear serious trouble for her, 
for this is the second time that she has been 
set upon by the same band of ruffians. And 


plete his study of Norvelli. 









He was already 
looking eagerly forward to his next meeting 
with Bianca. 

As the days passed, Madden became a fre- 
quent caller at the Norvelli home, and he and 
Bianca took long strolls together, for Madden 
found that the girl was as much a believer 





“TI SHALL KEEP MY OATH” 


now, won’t you permit me to offer you some 
cakes and wine. ’Tis but an humble fare I 
have to give, but all that shall be changed, 
once the great truths of our cause are more 
generally recognized.” 

Madden was congratulating himself on so 
quickly being led into the presence of the very 
man he had been seeking, and welcomed the 
opportunity to spend a short time within Nor- 
velli’s rooms, studying the man, and trying to 
determine just how dangerous a citizen he 
might become. 

The prettiness of Bianca, too, had not a lit- 
tle to do with the length of Madden’s stay, 
for the governor felt sure that in all the so- 
ciety functions he had attended he had never 
encountered a prettier face than that of the 
niece of this anarchist. So the hour was late 
when he finally said goodnight, and promised 
to call again, feeling that several calls would 
probably be necessary before he could com- 





in the “great cause” as was her uncle. Evi- 
dently, Norvelli had strongly influenced her all 
her life and his teachings had been her view- 
point for as far back as she could recail. 
Further meetings with her deepened the re- 
gard in which Madden already held her, and, 
once she began to suspect how matters stood, 
her warm and passionate nature was given free 
reign. Madden, in trying to show the girl the 
flaws in the teachings and to wean her from 
her fanatical beliefs, found himself more and 
more attracted toward her, until, one evening, 
there came a time when his regard ripened 
into love. The girl responded eagerly to his 
every advance, and Cupid hastened matters to 
the proposal stage, so that within ten days of 
the time when Governor Maddex first donned 
his workman’s disguise and went into the 
slums, he found himself the accepted suitor 
of the pretty Bianca. Norvelli must have sus- 
pected something of what was happening, and 
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yet he made no effort to interfere with the 
young people. 

Dropping in one evening earlier than usual, 
Madden pushed open the door of the Nor- 
velli rooms without knocking and was sur- 
prised to behold Norvelli, Bianca and three 
roughly dressed strangers grouped about the 
little table in the center of the living room, all 
engaged in low conversation. As one of the 
men became more enthusiastic, he spoke 
louder, and Madden overheard things clearly 
not intended for the ears of an outsider. The 
men were plotting some crime, and, without 
intending to be an eavesdropper, Madden dis- 
covered that the death of some official was 
being planned. 

His horror and surprise at the dastardly plot 
he was overhearing caused him to betray him- 
self, and Norvelli, turning suddenly at some 
slight sound, discovered him standing within 
the room. Anger blazed across the face of the 
anarchist, and two of the strangers sprang to 
their feet with drawn knives. With the lamp- 
light flashing from the keen blades, they 
sprang towards him, when Bianca suddenly 
leaped to her feet, dashed across the room 
and hurled herself in front of her lover. Nor- 
velli, with a gesture, restrained his followers, 
crossed slowly and deliberately to the door 
and turned the key, locking Madden in the 
room. 

Before Madden was given an opportunity to 
explain his presence or to mutter an excuse 
for his lingering in silence, Norvelli spoke. 
“You have heard too much, my friend, to be 
permitted to leave us now. Join us and you 
shall have Bianca, whom you love, and a high 
place among us. Refuse, and you die. Ill 
give you one hour to consider the matter.” 

As Norvelli finished, he motioned Madden 
to an adjoining room and closed the door be- 
hind him. Bewildered and frightened not a 
little by what had happened, Madden stag- 
gered across the room to a chair in the center. 

A moment later Bianca came creeping softly 
to him and, throwing her warm, soft arms 
about his neck, besought him to join Norvelli 
and the other conspirators, and so save his 
life. His love for Bianca and the belief that 
time would show him a way out of the com- 
pact into which he was entering, lead him 
finally to consent, and Bianca led him back 
to the room where the conspirators sat. Nor- 
velli and his companions rose as Madden and 
Bianca entered, and when Madden signified his 
willingness to join the band, all eagerly shook 
his hand. 


The work of initiating him into the anarchist 
clan was quickly begun, and shortly there- 
after the little gathering was being addressed 
by Norvelli, who passionately raved against 
all law and order, all rule by man-made laws 
or man-created officials. The dusky leader 
closed his address by the declaration that the 
governor of the state must die. One of their 
number must put him to death. The others 
nodded approval, and even as Madden looked 
dumbly on, one of Norvelli’s companions 
pulled a bag of beans from his pocket and 
passed it to all in the room. Each man drew 
a bean and clasped it tightly in his clenched 
hand; and finally the bag was offered to Bianca. 
Madden protested violently against her par- 
ticipating in the drawing, declaring that the 
work before them was such as a woman ought 
to have no hand in. Norvelli seemed, like 
Madden, inclined to forbid her to participate 
in the lottery of death, but, while the others 
were disputing the matter, Bianca settled the 
question by drawing a bean from the bag. 

At a word from Norvelli all. opened their 
hands and extended their palms, exhibiting the 
bean they had drawn. Bianca held the fatal 
black bean! A gasp of horror came from 
Madden, as he suddenly realized that the girl 
he loved was pledged to kill the state execu- 
tive—himself. With a roar of protest, he again 
started to show the men how impossible it 
would be for her, a weak, frail woman, to 
undertake so dark a deed, but Bianca silenced 
him by boldly declaring: “I shall keep my 
oath !” 

Turning, she unlocked the door leading into 
the next room and vanished. While the others 
gathered about Norvelli in heated dispute, 
Madden followed Bianca. He discovered her 
seated at the same table near which he had 
sunk down, while considering whether or not 
to yield to the demands of the anarchists, 
and taking her in his arms he implored her 
to reconsider her decision, and to resign the 
work to masculine hands. Haughtily indig- 
nant, Bianca turned on him and _ fairly 
screamed, “I release you from your promise. 
You can go. Should I escape the consequences 
of my act you may come back to me again— 
but not till then.” Madden pleaded, implored 
and vainly protested. The girl was adamant 
and all his urgings were in vain. Catching her 
to his breast again and kissing her, Madden 
went softly out, while the wretched girl sank 


back into her chair, on the verge of a collapse. 
‘. oe 


The next morning Governor Madden, busy 
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at his desk in the capitol, paused long enough 
to send for Burrows and Grandison, the secret- 
service men. Briefly he told them the story 
of the previous evening, and of the attempt 
which was to be made on his own life. 

“Keep this Bianca Norvelli, of No. 6 Mull 
street, constantly under surveillance,” com- 
manded the governor. “Probably the attempt 
will be made within the next day or two. She 
may even try to reach me during the ball at 
the executive mansion, this very evening. 
Don’t arrest her until I give the word. Simply 
watch her, and report to me!” The secret 
service men nodded their understanding and 
went forth to take up their watch, while the 
governor nervously paced the floor of his 
spacious office. 

Eight hours later the gubernatorial mansion 
was ablaze with lights. It was the occasion 
of the annual ball given by the governor, and 
handsome women and men high in the councils 


in the curtained doorway, directly opposite 
where Governor Madden was standing, and 
held up a beckoning finger. The governor 
nodded and, excusing himself to the society 
leader with whom he had been chatting, went 
across to him. 

“She’s here,” murmured Burrows in the 
governor’s ear. “Grandison and I shadowed 
her all the afternoon, and less than an hour 
ago she left her home and came directly here. 
Creeping through the gardens she came to 
the house and, finally, gained an entrance to 
the smoking room, yonder, by the window 
opening on the porch. She’s in there now.” 

Madden pondered a moment, then wheeled 
and summoned his secretary. They whispered a 
moment together and then moved across toward 
the smoking room, arminarm. Just as they stood 
on the threshold, Madden remarked, “Should 
the mayor call, show him into this room.” 

“Yes, your excellency,” responded the secre- 





“SHE’S IN THERE NOW” 


of the state thronged the rooms. The gover- 
nor himself appeared nervous and pale, so 
much unlike his usual self that many com- 
mented on his haggard appearance and vague- 
ly speculated as to its cause. 

Just as the orchestra swung into the dreamy 
strains of a popular waltz, Burrows appeared 


tary, as Madden, alone, stepped into the smok- 
ing room. 

Bianca, crouching behind a screen, heard 
every word spoken by the governor and his 
secretary, and as the man she had sworn to 
kill stepped through the doorway, she took 
a tighter grip on the revolver she held in her 
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hand. A moment more and it would all be 
over. She would have kept her vow. Steeling 
herself for the desperate act she had sworn to 
carry out, Bianca leveled the revolver and 
stepped out from behind the screen. Madden 
stood directly before her! 





in the adjoining ballroom, Burrows stepped 
through the window through which Bianca had 
entered and Grandison, accompanied by the 
governors secretary, came in through the 
doorway. Without waiting for explanations, 
Madden lifted the limp form of the girl in 


MADDEN CAUGHT HER AS SHE FELL 


“You—why—why—lI thought you were the 
governor,” stammered the girl. 

“I am the governor,” replied Madden, firmly. 

Dumb and rigid with astonishment, Bianca 
stood as one in a trance for a moment, and 
then she realized that she had been duped. 
Angered by the discovery, she raised the re- 
volver again and leveled it once more at the 
breast of the man opposite her. Madden did 
not flinch—did not even attempt to shield 
himself. Slowly the muzzle of the weapon 
wavered, and then sank. Summoning her 
courage, she raised the revolver again, but, 
again allowed it to sink back at her side. 
With a smile of triumph Madden stepped for- 
ward, with outstretched arms, but Bianca was 
too quick for him, and suddenly pressed the 
revolver against her own breast and pulled 
the trigger. 

Madden caught her as she fell and even as 
the acrid powder smoke became perceptible 
and the sound of the shot startled the dancers 


his strong arms and bore her into his own 
bedchamber, which was just at the end of the 
hallway. A prominent physician, one of the 
guests of the evening, was hurriedly sum- 
moned, and soon was at the side of the 
wounded girl. 

Two days later Bianca is able to sit up. 
The room is flooded with sunshine, and a 
nurse and Governor Madden are present at 
her side. The bullet had glanced from a rib, 
without causing a serious wound, and the doc- 
tor had, only that day, declared that she 
could probably be allowed to get up within 
a week. 

Madden opened the door in response to a 
knock and Norvelli and two others of the 
conspirators entered, closely guarded by de- 
tectives and the secret service men. With a 
glad little cry Bianca recognized Norvelli, and 
folded her uncle to her breast. Tears filled 
the eyes of both. Evidently the kindness of 
the governor in sparing Bianca, when he knew 
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she had wanted his life’s blood, had deeply 
moved Norvelli, and given him a new view of 
life. Perhaps all officials were not as merciless 
as he had supposed. Crying out his thanks 
to the governor, Norvelli turned to the other 
members of the anarchistic brotherhood and 
suggested that Bianca be released from her 
oath. They gladly nodded their approval. 





Norvelli and Bianca both promised to plot no 
more against the governor, and Madden ex- 
pressed his willingness to pardon them, pro- 
vided they were sincere in their vows. 

“Well, let’s be going,” urged Burrows, as 
he waved Norvelli and the other two to the 
door. And Bianca nestled back in Madden’s 
arms, with a happy little sigh. 











WARREN KERRIGAN 


ARREN KERRIGAN, the American Film 

Manufacturing Company’s popular lead- 

ing man, is the winner of THE PuHoto- 
PLAY MAGAzINE’s famous “popularity contest.” 
Film fans the country over, by their votes, cast 
in the contest recently closed, proclaim the hand- 
some Kerrigan their favorite above all others. 

Close behind—so close in fact that it was not 
until the last few votes were counted that the 
result of the ballot was positively known, comes 
winsome Marguerite Snow, the Thanhouser lead- 
ing lady. Other popular stars are well up to- 
ward the front and received thousands of votes. 

THe PuHotopLtay MAGAZINE takes pride in the 
fact that the contest so recently closed was de- 
cided upon the votes of the great army of film 
fans the country over, and not by any special ef- 
fort upon the part of any certain player to put 
himself or herself in the lead, through a long 
subscription to this publication, or by buying thou- 
sands of votes. 

In some contests, conducted by other periodi- 
cals in times past, a heavy investment by this 
or that player, at a critical stage in the contest, 
resulted in thousands and thousands of votes be- 
ing cast for some certain player and completely 
nullified the large number of smaller vote cou- 
pons, turned in by the great public which attends 
picture theaters. 

But such was not the case in the contest just 
closed. By far the greater number of vote coupons 
were in the 20 or 40 vote denomination, sent in 
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MARGUERITE SNOW 


one at a time, and the victorious candidate, there- 
fore, is the real choice of the great army of film 
fans scattered from Maine to California and from 
Lake Superior to the Gulf. The list of prizes 
which the popular film stars will receive will be 
announced in an early issue. 

The final count of the ballots shows the fol- 
lowing results: 


Warren Kerrigan (American)........... 195,550 
Marguerite Snow (Thanhouser)......... 189,391 
James Cruze (Thanhouser).............. 165,291 
DT PrP reer 158,475 
I TE os vd aiwedwas teres eed s 136,645 
Florence LaBadie (Thanhouser)......... 124,260 
Mary V. Hall (Universal).............. 101,780 


Marine Eline (Thanhouser).............. 
Other players who were well up in the vote 
were (in the order of their vote): Pauline Bush 
(American), Gertrude Robinson (Reliance), Dix- 
ie Compton (Universal), Isabel Lamon, Mary 
Pickford, Jack Richardson (American), Marion 
Leonard (Monopoly), Mabel Trunelle (Edison), 
Frances Ford (Kay Bee), Pearl White (Crys- 
tal), Harry Benham (Thanhouser), Jessalyn Von 
Trump (American), Edward Genung, Owen 
Moore (Victor), Phillips Smalley (Rex), Mignon 
Anderson (Thanhouser), Alice Joyce (Kalem), 
Grace Cunard, Wm. Russell (Thanhouser), Wm. 
Garwood (Thanhouser), Ford Sterling (Key- 
stone), Harry Marks (Thanhouser), Gene Gaun- 
tier (Gene Gauntier Film Co.), Dorothy Gibson 
(Eclair) and Jean Darnell (Thanhouser). 
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“THE GRAND OLD FLAG” 


“tor” BISON. 


CAST. 
Hlarold Logan, soldier of fortune..........+. 


vaceesestenedsewedebaeneee Harold Lockwood 
Sherman Logan, his brother.Sherman Bainbridge 


SONP EA. iiick ts vecencus Ralph Cummings 
Ametza Lopez, his daughter...... Phyllis Gordon 
Be cs vekebaawewesséeccodéiumal Roy Watson 


Senor Don Lopez sat on the wide veranda of 
his home, his thick, black after-dinner cigar burn- 


By Hazel Fullerton 


ash-tipped cigar beat an occasional and restless 
tatoo on the arm of the bamboo chair, and the 
eyes that narrowed under the bushy brows saw 
none of the beauty of the day’s departure. 

Yet, in the intensity of their gaze, they saw 
many other things; happenings entirely out of 
keeping with the sublimity of the hour and the 
peace of the Lopez veranda. For, that very 
day, the kindly Senor had gone down into the 
huts of the Cubans and there had witnessed the 





EL DONZA DEMANDED THAT SHE WALK WITH HIM. 


ing itself out between the listless fingers that 
rested on the arm of his chair. 

The Cuban air was hot and dry; not a breeze 
stirred the branches of the huge palms which 
grew close to the veranda and made of the place, 
when the garish sun beat down at noontide, a 
shady, cool retreat. Dimmer grew the day’s de- 
parting light and Nature’s infinite, indefinable 
sounds, typical of the twilight hour, held undis- 
puted sway. 

But the Senor heard none of these notes of 
the day’s swan-song; the fingers that held the 


results of the continued oppression of this brown 
race by the heartless Spanish soldiers. 

He had seen men who had once been strong 
and happy bread winners, now broken in body 
and spirit and cowering under the lash of Spanish 
control. Their families were gaunt-eyed and 
weak, and their chance of being turned out of 
their little hovels which served them as homes 
and which had come under the ownership of the 
Spanish was imminent. 

The Spanish flag flaunted its colors from every 
flagpole and Spanish soldiers patrolled the hot 
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streets. Spanish tyranny had the upper hand 
and laid whatever of ambition and hope the Cu- 
bans had cherished in the dust. Abject submis- 
sion was demanded, and refusal carried with it 
the penalty of death. 

Yet, insurrection was rife. From the thick- 
nesses of the tropic growth, little armies of 
white-clad brown men dashed out their strength 
against the resistless walls of Spanish controi 
and martyred themselves at the bayoneted ends 
of Spanish firearms. Futile efforts, these, that 
spelled a country’s longing for freedom from op- 
pression until the cry “Cuba libre!” meant not 
only just liberty, but even life itself. For the 
Spanish motto was not “Live and let live’; it 
was “Live and kill.” 

Though a Spaniard, Senor Don Lopez had long 
been in sympathy with the Cubans and, as he re- 
flected on the events he had witnessed that day. 
events that had to do not only with starvation 
and sickness, but with plundering as well, a ha- 
tred of the oppressor imbedded itself in his heart, 
together with a great pity and friendship for 
the oppressed Cubans. 

“Father, dear,” came a girlish voice from the 
doorway, and the Senor roused himself from his 
reflections and turned toward the pretty young 
woman who advanced toward him. 

“What! not finished with your cigar yet?— 
why, it’s out and only the least little bit has been 
smoked!” exclaimed Ametza, kneeling beside her 
father’s chair and touching her cheek to his. 
“What’s the trouble, father—a new grievance of 
our little brown friends?” 

“I was down in the valley, to-day,” replied the 
Senor, slowly, “and I saw things that turned my 
heart forever from the country of my fathers. I 
saw many, many things,” he repeated. 

“Yes—father?” Ametza reminded him, after a 
long pause. 

“IT saw that little baby, the one that laughed 
and gurgled at you the day you took the string 
of beads from your neck and gave it to him— 
saw it murdered by a brutish soldier before its 
mother’s eyes. I saw—!” 

“Don’t! don’t!” moaned Ametza, burying hei 
face against her father’s arm. “It’s too awful!” 

“Awful!—it’s hell!” exclaimed the Senor, ris- 
ing from his chair and pacing the veranda with 
impatient strides. “I'll tell you what I’m going 
to do, daughter,” as he came to a halt before her. 
“l’m going to equip the Cubans with firearms, 
see that they have sufficient clothing and food, 
and use every bit of influence I have to help 
them throw off this yoke of servitude.” 

“Why, father!” 

“Yes, I mean it, and furthermore, I want you 
to help me. Will you?” 








“I will,” answered Ametza, bravely, putting 
her arms around her father’s neck. 

“Good evening, Senor—good evening, Senor- 
ita!” came a man’s voice from the foot of the 
veranda steps and, turning, Don Lopez and his 
daughter greeted El Donza, who for several 
weeks had been paying marked attention to the 
Senor’s beautiful daughter and was held in high 
favor by Don Lopez. 

Had the latter been aware of the identity of 
the man who was receiving the hospitality of his 
home, however, the good-looking El Donza would 
have been received not at all. But, knowing of 
Don Lopez’s sympathy with the oppressed Cu- 
bans, El Donza carefully concealed the fact that 
he was a Spanish agent, and exerted himself to 
make a good impression upon the rich father 
of Ametza. As for the girl—she rather enjoyed 
the chivalrous attentions of her ardent admirer. 

“Come up, El Donza, and have a chair,” in- 
vited Don Lopez. “Daughter, bring my cigars. 
Help yourself, El Donza.” 

“Thanks, Senor,” returned the Spanish agent, 
as he struck a light, offered it to Don Lopez 
and then applied it to his own cigar. 

A faint stir among the branches of the palm 
announced the birth of a breeze and soon the 
close heat of the night had given way to a pleas- 
ant coolness. Still the breeze grew, threatening 
to develop into a wind. Don Lopez, descending 
the steps and looking into the night in the direc- 
tion of the sea, predicted a storm. 

“Guess I’ll say ‘good night’ and turn in,” said 
the Senor, as he rejoined the young people on 
the veranda. “Good night, El Donza—and don’t 
stay out too late, daughter,” he cautioned. 

“Good night, Senor,” answered El Donza. 

“T’ll be up in a few minutes, father,” sang out 
Ametza. 

The dull breaking of the sea upon the shore 
could be heard, and Ametza expressed the fear 
that some vessel might be caught in the threat- 
ened disturbance and be wrecked upon the rocks. 
But El Donza laughed at her fears and bade her 
be seated, for he had something of importance 
to say to her. 

Wondering, Ametza obeyed and listened while 
El Donza, in impassioned mood, told of his love 
for her. 

“I’m sorry, El Donza,” she said, rising, “but I 
don’t care for you in that way, at all. Really, 
I’m sorry if you thought I did.” 

Impatiently, El Donza faced her and seized 
both her hands in his hot clasp. Ametza tried 
to free herself, but was forced to listen while 
the insistent El Donza pleaded his case and, be- 
coming more and more enamoured of the shrink; 
ing girl, took her in his arms and kissed her. 
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With a cry, the indignant girl broke from his 
clasp and escaped into the house, shutting the 
door in the face of the now enraged El Donza, 
who, with a derisive laugh, picked up his hat 
and made his way toward the Spanish quarters. 

[In the morning, Ametza, walking down toward 
the sea, saw evidences of the night’s storm all 
about her, and, reaching the seawall, was hor- 
rified to see, on the rocks below, the bodies of 
two men, 

Climbing the wall, she made her way down to 
the rocky point and discovered that, though both 
men appeared dead, they were only unconscious. 
Hurrying back, she obtained help and ordered the 
two strangers removed to her father’s house. 

Under the care of Ametza, her two charges 
rallied and explained that they were Americans, 
brothers, and had come ashore from an Ameri- 
can gunboat; that the craft in which they had 
left the boat, seeking adventure, had capsized in 
the storm when they were but a short distance 
from the shore and they had been washed up 
on the rocks, where Ametza found them. 

Senor Don Lopez, leaving to carry out his mis- 
sion of help toward the Cubans, extended the 
hospitality of his home to the strangers, and 
Harold Logan, spokesman for the two, thanked 
him, declaring that as soon as they were able 
they would signal their boat and be taken aboard. 

For the next several days the Cubans stealthily 
received provisions and ammunition from Don 
Lopez and planned a general insurrection against 
the rule of Spain. Nothing had been seen or 
heard of El Donza since the night he made 
such violent love to Ametza, and she hoped, sin- 
cerely, that his absence and silence would con- 
tinue. But El Donza had not forgotten Ametza’s 
repulse of him and, several mornings after the 
storm, he confronted her as she was walking 
by the seawall with Harold Logan. He was an- 
gered at her seeming pleasure in the company of 
Logan, and he insultingly addressed her and de- 
manded that she walk with him. Before she 
could refuse, however, Logan struck the offensive 
Spaniard, and when he had finished with him, 
El Donza felt the effect of a thorough Ameri- 
can thrashing in every bone in his body. En- 
raged, and vowing vengeance upon the whole 
Lopez household, he managed to reach the Span- 
ish camp and picked a troop to conduct an at- 
tack upon the Lopez home. 

Senor Don Lopez and his household were 
taken entirely by surprise when the Spanish sol- 
diers surrounded the house. But barricading the 
doors, they returned the Spanish fire. The un- 
equal fight soon told on them, however, and with 
a shout of triumph, El Donza led his detach- 
ment in through the broken door and death was 


meted out to Don Lopez and to the little sister 
of Ametza. Harold and Sherman Logan and 
Ametza were made prisoners by El Donza, who 
left them in the care of his subordinates. But be- 
fore the march to the Spanish quarters was be- 
gun, they managed to escape. Reaching the wa- 
ter’s edge, they climbed out on to the rocks. 
They saw the grand old flag fluttering from 
the American gunboat and, hoisting a distress 
signal, concealed themselves among the treach- 
erous rocks to wait for the help which they 
felt sure would be forthcoming from the Ameri- 
can boat. Their signal was soon seen from 
the captain’s deck and a relief boat, carrying a 
detachment of soldiers, was sent ashore. 

Meanwhile, El Donza discovered the escape 
vf his prisoners and pursued them, reaching the 
shore just as the marines landed. At his com- 
mand, the troop attacked the rescue band, find- 
ing them easy prey for their overpowering 
numbers. 

Again Ametza, Harold and Sherman Logan 
were the prisoners of El Donza. This time, they 
were cast into prison. 

As Ametza sat in her cell, sorrowing over the 
death of her father and sister and dejected at 
the situation of the Logans and herself, the cell 
door opened and El Donza entered. 

“So,” he sneered, “you thought you could play 
with me, did you? Well,” shaking her roughly 
by the shoulder, “you’ll suffer for that thought* 
you'll find out that El Donza cannot be played 
with! And your picked-up American friends 
will learn that the vengeance of a Spanish officer 
is worse than the hurt of an American thrash- 
ing!” And with a laugh of derision at her help- 
lessness, he slammed the cell door and she was 
left alone. 

“O, for a way to escape!” she moaned, as she 
buried her head in her arms and sobbed herself 
to sleep. 

Long before her breakfast of bread, cocoanut 
and water was brought to her the following 
morning, Ametza was awake. As the guard 
placed the unappetizing meal on a chair, a box 
of matches slipped from his pocket onto the 
coverlid of the cot. Quick as thought, Ametza 
dropped her handkerchief over the box just as 
the guard, turning, unlocked the door and left 
without discovering his loss. 

Placing the precious little box under the head 
of the cot for future use, Ametza gave her at- 
tention to her breakfast. That finished, she sat 
down on her cot to await, impatiently, the sum- 
mons of the soldiers. At last, she heard them 
coming. 


Quick, the matches and the coverlid! Stuffing 


the latter under the cot, she dropped on her 
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knees, struck a match, applied its flame to the 
coverlid—applied another and another until she 
was sure the fire had caught! 

When the soldiers reached her door, less than 
a minute afterward, she was calmly awaiting 
them and was escorted to a large room, where 
Harold and Sherman were already waiting. 

Without any ceremony, the choice was offered 
them of swearing allegiance to the Spanish flag 
or of being branded with a hot iron. The ques- 
tion was put to each of the three prisoners, and 
with no hesitation at all each chose the iron. 

The irons were made hot and Sherman was 
named as the first of the three to suffer. The 
upper part of his body was stripped, the red-hot 
iron was picked from the coals with long-handled 
tongs and the torture began. The iron sizzled 
once across the broad back of the young Ameri- 
can. He closed his eyes and the blood started 
from his under lip, into which his teeth pressed. 
Again the hot iron blazed its way across the 
firm flesh, when— 

“Fire!” came the cry from another part of 
the wooden structure, and “Fire! Fire!” was the 
warning shouted from both outside and in. 

Instantly, all was confusion; it was every man 
for himself. A crash told of the falling of 
walls and roof, and it was by the merest good 
fortune that Ametza and the two Americans 
escaped being buried under the debris. Groans 
from various parts of the falling structure told 
of the trapping of other humans. 

“The sea,” gasped Harold, as he _ seized 
Ametza’s arm and half dragged, half pulled her 
forward. The way led over hot, sun-dried hills 
and through dense fern-tangled growths, and 
more than once they lost their way. Sherman, 
his back paining and throbbing under the heat 
of the sun, plodded steadily forward, in the wake 
of Harold and Ametza. 

Then they beheld a joyous sight—an encamp- 
ment of American soldiers and the stars and 
stripes floating a welcome from the tents. 

Exhausted, the three new arrivals were con- 
ducted to the captain’s tent, where they told their 
story. The captain summoned his aides and a 
plan of attack was drawn up, and orders issued 
for a midnight advance upon the Spanish. 

Shortly after the captain had dismissed his as- 
sistants and had, himself, withdrawn into his 
tent, a secret agent of the Spanish slipped from 
under a heavy clump of ferns, wriggled his way 
behind the tangled growths and escaped. 

Though the ranks of the Spanish had been 
somewhat depleted as a result of the fire, El 
Donza had managed to save himself, and it was 
he who received the agent’s report of the forth- 
coming attack and a diagram of the line of march 





that had been planned. Taking all the men the 
fort could spare, he ordered trenches dug along 
the line of the proposed march. Then, feeling 
much elated over the victory which he felt sure 
would be his, he led his men back to the fort 
and made no further preparation for the recep- 
tion of the enemy. 

Meanwhile, the captain of the American forces 
reviewed the plans of attack and discovered that 
a sHorter approach to the fort was possible; so 
the shorter one was decided upon. 

The march was made in safety and at the 
captain’s side rode Harold Logan. Ametza in- 
sisted upon accompanying the troop and, though 
relegated to the rear for safety’s sake, was de- 
lighted with the privilege accorded her. 

The fort was reached and the Americans 





TRENCHES DUG ALONG THE LINE OF MARCH. 


opened fire. The Spanish, taken so by surprise 
owing to the Americans’ change in the plan of 
approach, were helpless to cope with the attack- 
ing force and fled in consternation, taking the 
very direction in which the pitfalls had been 
dug for the Americans. Thus, instead of the 
Americans being tricked into them, the Spanish 
were caught in their own trap and the victory 
was with the attacking troop. 

Returning to the Spanish block house, Harold, 
his clothes torn and his forehead bleeding, ran 
the grand old flag to the top of the flagstaff, and 
there it floated over the Spanish preserves, and 
the cheers of the boys in blue rang out, loud 
and strong. 

Then, turning to Ametza, Harold held out his 
hand, and she gave him hers—for life! 


————E—————— 
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HOME LIFE OF LITTLE MARIE ELINE, 
“THE THANHOUSER KID” 


By T. S. Glynn 


OR THE 

fF past two 
or three 

years I have 
been a more 
or less fre- 
quent visitor 
at the photo- 
plays. And 
of all the 
screen artists 
I have en- 
joyed the 
work of none 
more than 
that of little 
Marie Eline, 
more familiar 
to the public 
under the 
I have missed 





name of “The Thanhouser Kid.” 
but few of the photoplays in which she has 
appeared and I have studied her work in comedy 
as well as in the more serious roles of a poor 


6. Se Lee S* 


is = 





newsboy, a rich man’s daughter, or a circus 
dwarf. And whatever the impersonation, I have 
always found it capably and sincerely portrayed. 

Becoming so interested in this clever artist, I 
made a special effort to see her recently in New 
York. While just leaving the Thanhouser studio 
in New Rochelle I was fortunate enough to 
meet Baby Marie, and, having been properly 
introduced, I asked her to give me a story of 
her daily life. In reply she said: 

“Oh, I do so many things every day that it 
would be hard to tell all of them. So you had 
better spend a day with me and find out. But 
you will have to get up early, as I go horse- 
back riding at seven.” 

I was delighted at this opportunity, and the 
early rising was no trouble to me, as many of 
my friends claim that I never go to bed at all. 
I was at the Eline home bright and early, but 
begged to be allowed the less strenuous exercise 
of consuming a cigar while Baby Marie and 
her sister Grace took their horses for a canter 
through the beautiful country surrounding New 
Rochelle. They are both skilled riders, and 
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after their return, during breakfast, they enter- 
tained me with stories of their experiences. Im- 
mediately afterward Marie’s tutor was ready to 
impart the daily lessons, and Grace took the 
train for New York, where she was rehearsing in 
“The Lady and the Slipper,” which is the new 
play in which Montgomery and Stone and Elsie 
Janis will star this year, and in which Miss 
Grace will have a part. 

Lessons are over at nine, and a visit to the 
nursery reminded me of the toy section of a 
department store. Everything was there to 
charm the heart of a youngster—books, toys and 
dolls of all descriptions, her favorite doll being 


pars 






to best advantage on Michigan Boulevard or 
Riverside Drive. 

In almost no time after I left her room she 
appeared before me dressed up as a poor news- 
boy for a part she was to play that day. She 
seemed as much at home in this garb as in one 
of her own dainty little dresses. She confided 
to me that this was her favorite character, and 
that she hoped she would never get too big to 
play a small boy’s part. The afternoon’s work 
called for her as a dwarf in a circus, and in 
this, too, she appeared just as much at ease as 
ever. 

Four o’clock sees her day’s work at an end 





IN THE NURSERY 


one as big as herself. Besides these she has 
some pets, which include a French poodle, a 
canary, several goldfish and a small alligator 
which her company sent her last winter from 
Florida. 

It was now time to go to the studio, and her 
favorite doll was chosen to accompany her this 
morning; though I understand Poodles gets the 
preference generally, being her favorite play- 
mate at all times. Reaching the studio I was 
shown her dressing room, which is all done in 
light blue, the color she likes best. On one side 
of the room were all her costumes, which in- 
clude everything one could possibly imagine from 
a ragged boy’s suit to one of those flossy crea- 
tions of the dressmaking art which are seen 


and then an hour of outdoor play is enjoyed. 
This day being pleasant and warm, bathing was 
decided upon, and the way this youngster takes 
to the water is almost enough to excite the 
envy of Annette Kellerman. However, a part 
of the playtime every day is devoted to fencing, 
which is another of her accomplishments. For 
the ordinary child this would seem to be about 
sufficient for one day. But not so with Baby 
Marie. She seems to be a little bundle of con- 
centrated activity from morning till night. The 
hour remaining before dinner was spent with 
her violin teacher; and after dinner came an- 
other hour of play with her dolls or pets. More 
often she likes to dress up and imitate some big 
actress, as she is accustomed to go to the theater 
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on Saturday to see the work of the best players. 

Like most all “good kids” she goes to bed early. 
But, so that nothing may be overlooked, her 
maid puts her through a little physical culture, 
which has made her a healthy child, capable of 
doing everything that is necessary to realize her 
great ambition, that of becoming a “big star.” 

As to myself, never having done anything more 
strenuous than managing a baseball team out 
in the wilds of South Chicago, I was unused 
to such activity, and welcomed the end of the 
day for the rest which it would bring. Yet, with 
very little change, this is the daily routine of the 
little “star’ whom we all like so well while 
watching her on the screen. 

And how few of us appreciate how much is 
required to be done to fill this little life and 
make her so capable; for all her work is really 


necessary to cultivate the requirements of a 
thorough and painstaking actress. She has the 
fencing, riding and dancing to cultivate health 
and grace; the visits to the theatre to study 
various characters, and the study of music for 
her temperament. So that even while at play 
she is improving her time. Not only does it 
take time and hard work to accomplish what 
she does, but often she is obliged to take some 
chances, as when riding unruly horses or top- 
pling off the rocks, or off a bridge into the 
water fully clothed. 

Many pages might be written of these troubles, 
dangers and pleasures of the moving picture 
actor—which are very seldom realized by the 
public who are rarely favored with a closer view 
of the lives of their popular idols than their 
finished work upon the screen. 





= “THE KING CAN 


N one of the smaller European kingdoms there 
dwells a man who is dominated by and im- 
bued with the idea that the King can do no 
wrong. The man is a trusted and faithful com- 





AND A HANDSOME YOUTH AT THAT. 

mander in the King’s army, and he has a young 
wife and a baby girl. The monarch sees the 
wife and takes her away from his subject, and 





DO NO WRONG” 


the man sees but wrong in his helpmate and not 
in his King. 

He takes the baby girl and a trusted serving 
woman away into the fastness of the mountains 
and the girl grows to young womanhood entirely 
ignorant of the world and its ways. In time the 
King’s son hears of the ravishing beauty of the 
maiden and does not rest content until he has 
her hiding place spied upon and seeks her in 
person. 

The girl sees a man for the first time and a 
handsome youth at that. She is an easy victim 
and returns with him to the court, where she 
rails at her father for shutting her off: from the 
joys and pleasures she is having. He, heart- 
broken, beats the serving woman and _ finally 
forces her to make a “loving cake” the same as 
she had done to reward the girl when forgiven 
for her little faults. 

The father “treats” the cake, and the serving 
woman takes it to the girl and induces her to 
eat it in order to show that she is forgiven. The 
daughter dies at the feet of the prince, but the 
king and the prince live and forget—for “the 
King Can Do No Wrong!” 





OHN CHARLES HAYNES, the author 
J of the story on the next page, is an- 

other of “Photoplay’s” new writers. He 
is a versatile chap, and a prolific producer 
of good stuff. He will write exclusively 
for this magazine. 
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CAST 
Fee Cs ce ccccncises dete Harry Benham 
His jealous wife........... Mrs. Rapley Holmes 
FR COs 5x skwessecasan Dave Thompson 
Peer rot Te Carl Le Vines 
The baby girl........... The Thanhouser Kidlet 


been in consultation with Dr. Bromley 
at the hospital on one of the most 
baffling cases that was ever brought there.” 
“Consultation nothing!. I telephoned the hos- 
pital an hour ago and they said you had left.” 
“Now, let’s not have a scene”—reaching out 
with a conciliatory gesture. 
“Don’t touch me,” screamed his wife. 


6¢ Be: MY DEAR,” said Dr. Martin, “I have 


“T know 


“HIS SACRIFICE” 


By John Charles Haynes 


dear, that such an eminent surgeon as Dr. Brom- 
ley wouldn’t call me in unless he had considerable 
respect for my ability. Why, the operation we’re 
going to perform to-night will be heralded around 
the world. It is something that has never been 
tried but once, and if we succeed—” 

“An operation to-night?” said his wife. “I 
can’t see what earthly good it does to operate at 
night. You’re going to stay right here with me.” 

“Now, my dear, let’s be reasonable. I must 
go to the hospital within an hour, and you must 
get over that insane jealousy that makes you 
suspicious of me whenever I’m out of your 
sight. I haven’t any interest in life except my 
work and you. So why should you, the one 
person in the world for whom I am doing this 




















“NOW, THEN, YOU ARE MY NEXT PATIENT” 


where you've been. Of course, you had to take 


Miss Patterson home.” 

“No, I took Dr. Bromley home in my machine, 
and we sat in his library half an hour or so 
talking of the one chance in a thousand that old 
man Patterson has to live. 
him that chance. 


We decided to give 
Now, you know very well, my 








work, stand in the way of the tremendous suc- 
cess I am on the verge of reaching?” 

But his wife did not reply. Instead she put 
her hands over her face, burst into tears, and 
left the room. 

The young doctor stood for a few moments 
before the fireplace wrapped in thought. If only 
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the situation presented a disease of the body, he 
felt that he could reach it and apply a remedy. 
But the trouble with which he had been con- 
fronted for many months was a form of “heart” 
disease which only an expert psychologist could 
reach. It was a mental dereliction; a lack, per- 
haps, of balance; a perversion of will. Thinking 


His wife, however, was not at all impressed 
by his earnestness and pride. Her reception was 
distinctly cold, and she seemed to get colder as 
he went on talking. Under the frigid influence 
of her disapproval of the fact that he had been 
out all night—which apparently was more im- 
portant to her than the fact that he had at last 




















“I SHALL NOT SUBMIT TO BEING WATCHED IN MY OWN HOUSE” 


this, he went upstairs to his study, where he was 
soon immersed in certain ponderous volumes 
which treated of the anatomical structure of the 
human family. After an hour or so of intense 
application, he put his books away, and, going 
to the door of his wife’s room, he called to her. 
There was no response. He went on downstairs, 
selected his heaviest cane—the kind doctors are 
wont to carry—and started out into the night. 

It was five o'clock the next morning when he 
returned. Seemingly forgetful of the unpleasant- 
ness of the previous evening, he ran upstairs, 
two steps at a time, and knocked eagerly on his 
wife’s door. Then he opened it, went in, and 
without waiting for her to speak, burst out: 

“My dear, the most difficult operation ever per- 
formed in this part of the country is a success, 
and old man Patterson’s one chance in a thousand 
is going to pull him through. Four eminent sur- 
geons were there with Dr. Bromley, and they let 
me do the operating. Why, Josie dear, I am on 
a fair way to become a specialist in the line I 
like best.” 


achieved the success for which he had struggled 
so many years—the enthusiasm died out of his 
voice; and he put his hands in his pockets, 
shrugged his shoulders and went out, with the 
look of pain and sadness in his eyes that was 
beginning to be habitual. Slowly and sadly he 
went to his own room for a few hours of sleep 
before the day’s work began at his home office 
at ten o’clock. 


PROMPTLY at ten, he opened his reception 
room door and looked squarely into the danc- 
ing blue eyes of Miss Edith Patterson. Never 
in her life had she looked so beautiful. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her smile was radiant 
with the happiness that thrilled her whole being. 
“Oh! Doctor,” she cried, running over to him, 
“you saved him for me. You—you—” 

Then she flung her arms around the doctor’s 
shoulders, hid her face on his breast, and began 
to sob. He was very much moved, in spite of 
the hardening effect of the close contact with 
sorrow and grief which was part of his pro- 
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fession, and he tried to soothe her, watching 
carefully for signs of that form of hysteria which 
requires rougher handling than soft words and 
stroking touches. 

“Come sit down,” he said. “We feel that 
your father is out of danger, and the operation 
was a complete success.” 

He put his arm about her, and helped her to 
a chair. Then he seated himself at his desk. 

“Now then,” he continued, “you are my next 
patient. I’m not going to operate on you. But 
here is a little prescription that will help you 
through the period of reaction from the effects 
of yesterday. It was indeed a sudden jump from 
the depths of despair to the very summit of 
happiness. Wasn’t it?” 

She looked up at him and smiled, and he noted 
with considerable pleasure that she didn’t appear 
to need a tonic. She was still smiling at him 
when the door opened and his wife burst into 
the room. A quick glance showed the doctor that 
she was furiously angry. 

“Now then,” she said, “I’ve been watching this 
affectionate little scene from the beginning, and 
[ want to know what it means.” 

“Why, Josie, I told you this morning how I 
was able to help bring Miss Paterson’s father 
back from the very jaws of death.” 

“And I can’t ever find words to thank him,” 
broke in the young lady. 

“So you kissed him instead.” 

Edith winced as though she had been struck; 
and Dr. Martin regarded his wife for an instant 
with the most complete astonishment. Then he 
spoke, and there was a hardness in his tones that 
was seldom heard there: 

“Now, Josie, we’ve had enough of this. I’ve 
been tempted many times in the last year to wish 
I was rid of you forever. You're a handicap 
instead of a help. Not one of your many accusa- 
tions has an atom of truth in it, and from this 
day never again let me hear you utter a jealous 
word. Furthermore, I shall not submit to being 
watched in my own house, and you shall not 
insult my patients. Leave the room! Go!” 

Her husband seldom lost his temper to this 
extent, and for an instant she was almost fright- 
ened into obedience. She was somewhat sur- 
prised, too, for he had almost ignored her mood. 
While she hesitated, unable to decide upon her 
next move, the doctor seized her by the arm, hur- 
ried her to the door and slammed it behind her. 

During the next few days she made several 
references to the scene in the study, but her 
husband, caring neither for apologies nor re- 
criminations, refused to talk about it. Finally 
her petulant mood and his attitude of outraged 
virtue, which he felt he had good reason for 








assuming, precipitated a violent quarrel. Josie 
lost her temper and repeated the old accusations. 
Then her husband lost his temper; but, this time, 
instead of arguing it out with her, he put on 
his hat and coat and went out of the house. 

He had been gone about an hour when Josie 
had a caller in the person of Mr. Smith, the 
doctor’s cousin. Mr. Smith, finding her still in 
tears, sought to know the cause of her grief. 
She told him the whole story.- As the result of 
certain college experiences, and subsequent re- 
verses of fortune which had prevented him from 
achieving worldly success, Mr. Smith had no 
love for his cousin. Indeed, he envied him, for 
Dr. Martin was highly successful, and was mak- 
ing money fast, although he cared little for it 
except as.a natural corrollary to eminence in his 
profession. Mr. Smith’s sympathies, therefore, 
were all with Josie, and he was perfectly willing 
to believe the doctor was the unfaithful husband 
his wife’s insane jealousy made him out to be. 
He lent-a willing ear, particularly to Josie’s story 

















“YoU SAW HIM KISS HER?” 


of the interrupted tete-a-tete with Miss Patter- 
son in the study. 

“You saw him kiss her?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Josie, “and, Oh! he not only did 
that, but he told me before her that he wanted 
to be rid of me forever.” 

“What!” 


“Yes, he said that. And I am going to give 
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him his wish,” she went on hysterically, wring- 
ing her hands and sobbing. 

Mr. Smith tried to quiet her, but without avail. 
Suddenly she jumped up, ran rapidly into the 
doctor’s study, seized a small bottle from a shelf, 
and, before Smith could reach her, had drunk 
the contents. She threw the bottle down and 
staggered back into the library, clutched at the 
table and fell writhing to the floor. 

Almost as she fell the doctor’s automobile 
stopped in front of the house, and he got out 
and helped Miss Patterson out. Mr. Smith met 
them at the top of the stairs. 

“Come in quick!” he exclaimed. 

“What’s the matter?” said the doctor. 

“Your wife is dead.” 

“W-what?” And the doctor ran in to where 
she was lying. Quickly he stooped down, and 
felt for her pulse. 

“What was the matter?” he asked. 

“Poison,” replied Mr. Smith laconically. 

The doctor turned back her lids and carefully 


Miss Patterson was speechless, and the doctor 
started toward Smith. 

“Wait,” said Smith, holding up his hand. 

Then he turned to Miss Patterson again, 
“Didn’t you hear him say not a week ago that 
he wished he was rid of her forever?” She 
started, and her face paled. “Ah! You heard 
it, and he said it, and now he has done this.” 

“Dr. Martin,” said Miss Patterson, her face 
strained and tense, “I did hear you say that. 
Can it be possible that you—that you have done 
this—that you have killed her.” 

“Call a policeman,” said Smith. “You, Miss 
Patterson, at once.” 

She obeyed almost mechanically. As soon as 
she was gone Smith turned to the doctor. 

“IT am afraid you are in pretty deep,” he said. 

“My God, what shall I do!” 

“Put yourself entirely in my hands. I am the 
only one who heard her accuse you, and I hold 
your life in my power. There is one way out. 
Sign over your fortune to me at once and then 




















THE DOCTOR TURNED BACK HER LIDS AND CAREFULLY EXAMINED THE PUPILS OF HER EYES 


examined the pupils of her eyes. Then he looked 
up at his cousin with blank astonishment. 

“How was she poisoned?” 

“With her last breath she said you did it,” 
was Smith’s reply. Then Smith rose to his feet, 
and, pointing to Miss Patterson, he went on, 
slowly and distinctly. 

“And you were at the bottom of it.” 


leave the state. I will use the money to clear 
your name, and you can begin over again some- 
where else.” 

The doctor stood a minute stupified. Then: 

“By God, I will do it! Here take this, and 
this,” as he rapidly made out a power of attorney 
and handed it to Smith, who urged him to hurry, 
as the police might come at any moment, Quickly 
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he helped Dr. Martin into his coat, handed him 
his hat and cane, and saw him to the door. 

“Good-bye forever,” he said. “I will straighten 
things out and clear your name.” 


66 \\/ HOA, Billy,” said the burly driver, pull- 
ing up his horse as Farmer Carlson came 
out from the house to meet him. 

“Well. well,” said the farmer, “it’s a long time 
since I sot eyes on you. Who may you be after 
now?” Without waiting for an answer he turned 
to the hired man. “Here, John, take care of Mr. 
Sampson’s horse. He’s going to spend the night.” 

In answer to the farmer’s question Sampson, 
the detective, had taken a handbill from his 
pocket, and as farmer Carlson once more gave 
him his attention he unfolded it and held it out 
before him. Across the top were the words, 
“$1,000 Reward.” Then came a picture of a fine 
looking man of about 35 years of age. And, 
surrounding the picture, was a description of him 
and a full account of the details of the crime 
for which he was wanted. 

“This is the fellow. A young doctor back in 
the city poisoned his wife. He’s out around here 
somewhere, and I intend to take him back to 
town with me. Have you seen anybody about 
his size?” 

Farmer Carlson studied the picture, and read 
carefully the description of Dr. Martin. 

“No, I don’t reckon as how I’ve seen anybody 
answerin’ them specifications. Hev you, John?” 

John had just started to lead the horses off to 
the barn. He turned and took the paper from 
the outstretched hand. As his eyes fell on the 
picture he gave a start and his face went white 
behind his beard. Fortunately, however, the 
farmer and detective at that moment were talk- 
ing about something else and did not notice John’s 
sudden perturbation at the sight of the circular. 

“T ain’t never seen nobody that looks like that,” 
said John, handing the paper back to the de- 
tective. The latter took it, folded it carefully, 
put it in his pocket, and then, linking arms with 
Farmer Carlson, went into the house, from which 
were coming already the odors of the good things 
being prepared for supper. 

John took care of the horse, purposely pro- 
longing his work as long as possible so as to 
avoid meeting the detective. That gentleman 
meanwhile enjoyed one of those long-to-be-remem- 
bered farm suppers which Mrs. Carlson was an 


‘adept at preparing, and then he and Carlson 


smoked and talked until bed time. John came 
in shortly after they. had retired, and went up to 
his room. He didn’t know how he was going to 
get through the next day, but he had made up 
his mind to face it out if he could. 





A little after midnight he was awakened by a 
disturbance in the hall, and he heard farmer 
Carlson say: “Mandy, I’ll be back soon ’s I 
kin. Doc is clear over to Le Claire, 12 miles 
away, and the roads are pretty heavy. But I 
won’t spare them horses.” 

Mrs. Carlson, in a voice shaken with sobs, only 
said: “Oh do hurry.” And from the room im- 

















“HERE, TAKE THIS” 


mediately across from him John heard the 
sounds of crying and moaning as if someone was 
suffering from intense pain. 

Quickly he put on his clothes and opened the 
door. Mrs. Carlson had just turned to go back 
into the room where the sick person lay, and her 
husband was stamping heavily down tthe stairs 
in his haste to get started for the doctor. 

“Come on, John, help me hitch up.” he called 
back. 

John went, and in a few moments the farmer 
was away on his long ride. 

John went back slowly into the house. He 
knew, without inquiring, that something was the 
matter with the Carlson’s baby girl, and his hands 
fairly ached to take her pulse and administer to 
her. Yet he dared not do it, for in the same 
house was a detective who was after a fleeing 
doctor and whose suspicions would be aroused 
immediately if he saw any evidence of profes- 
sional skill on the part of a farmer’s hired man. 

Nevertheless John went upstairs, and, as if 
drawn by an impulse too strong to resist, went 
straight for the child’s room, approached the bed, 
and stood looking down upon her. His practiced 
eye saw at once what was the matter, and, like a 
knife through his heart came the realization that 
only an immediate operation could save his little 
friend. It was doubtful if she could live until 
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her father could bring the doctor back from Le 
Claire, and even if she were alive when they 
came it would probably be too late for the opera- 
tion to do any good, even if the country doctor 
could perform it properly. 

He stood a moment with folded arms, and a 
look of calmness on his face that belied the ter- 
rible struggle in his heart. Should he sacrifice 
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himself and save the child? He wanted to save 
her, but his own liberty was sweet to him. There 
was a chance, though, that even if he were appre- 
hended and taken back to the city he could prove 
his innocence, although he knew full well his 
flight was a tacit admission of guilt and 
strong circumstantial evidence against him. The 
child was suffering. She was only a little girl, 
and there came to him many pleasant memories 
of happy hours he had spent with her on his 
knee, telling her stories and hearing her joyous 
laughter ring out to gladden his heart, burdened 
as it was with sorrow almost too deep for human 
strength; only a child, and he was a grown man 
who could stand sacrifice better than she could 
stand suffering. 

Suddenly he turned and darted off to his 
room. From the bottom of his trunk he got out 
a small black case and rushed back to the sick 
bed. Then he turned to the frightened and be- 
wildered mother and began to order her about. 
She hurriedly brought the things he demanded, 
as nearly as they could be secured from the 
meagre medicine chest of the farm house. 

Then he went to work quickly and skillfully. 
Hardly had his fingers touched the instruments 
until he was once again the cool, steady-handed, 
keen-minded man of science. It didn’t take long 
to complete the operation. After an interval of 
time which was actually only a few minutes, but 
which seemed to the anxious mother a matter 
of hours, he stood up, breathed a sigh of relief, 
and said to her, curtly, as in the days now gone: 


“Your child will get well.” 

Then he laid his instruments down carefully, 
handling them with the almost reverent touch of 
old—and looked up into the eyes of Detective 
Sampson. 

“It is rare, indeed,” said the detective, “that 
one encounters an eminent surgeon in person of 
a hired man. This is Dr. Martin, I believe. I 
am glad to meet you, doctor. Shake hands,” 
and the detective held out a pair of handcuffs. 

“T may as well submit,” said the doctor. 

The anguished mother looked on in the most 
complete astonishment. Then she toppled over 
to the floor in a dead faint. 

“My good friend,” said Dr. Martin, making 
no attempt to lapse back into the identity of 
John, the hired man, “you don’t need to put 
handcuffs on me. I know the game is up, and 
I will go back to the city with you as quietly 
as could be desired. Meanwhile kindly take off 
these manacles so that I can restore this poor 
woman. She has suffered enough, it seems to 
me, for one night at least.” 

The detective took off the handcuffs and the 
doctor brought Mrs. Carlson back to herself in 
a very short time. Then he and the. detective 
sat and waited for the man of the house to 
return. It was several hours before he came 
back, mud-spattered and disheartened. 

“Ts it too late?” he almost whispered, as he 
stepped quietly into the room. “The doctor is 
here.” 

Quickly his wife ran to him, threw her arms 
about his neck and began sobbing on his shoul- 
der. She tried to tell him what had happened, 
but could not find words. The detective, how- 
ever, hardened as he was, had a heart. In terse 
and forceful sentences he told the astonished 
country doctor and the bewildered farmer that 
no less a man than the great surgeon, Dr. Martin, 
from the big city, the man who had poisoned his 
wife, and for whom there was an outstanding 
reward of $1,000, had saved the baby girl’s life 
by his willingness to sacrifice himself, and by 
his unequaled skill and great knowledge. 

Farmer Carlson had known the detective for 
many years and he realized that no pleading of 
his or his wife’s would have any effect in chang- 
ing the officer’s decision to take Dr. Martin back 
to the city in the morning and give him up to 
the authorities. So he made no effort to change 
the course of events. It is doubtful if the de- 
tective could have done anything else than he © 
planned to do, however, for Dr. Martin, now 
that his disguise had been -penetrated and his 
identity disclosed, had made up his mind to face 
it out, hoping he could establish his innocence of 
the crime of which he stood accused. 
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The next morning Dr. Martin sorrowfully 
kissed the baby girl as she lay sleeping peace- 
fully and with the buoyancy of youth already 
convalescing, said a sorrowful goodbye to his 
friends, the Carlsons, and climbed into the buggy 
beside the detective. 

At the station in the big city, a few hours later, 
Detective Sampson and his prisoner were greeted 
by the desk sergeant. 

“Well, pal of mine,” he said, looking up from 
his desk, “I see where you lose a cool thousand.” 

“How’s that?” asked Sampson, slightly startled, 
and unable to help showing considerable astonish- 
ment, for was not his prisoner beside him? 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “no later than last 


“My dear fellow, I guess I have lost that thou- 
sand, but it is worth it to meet a man like you. 
In my calling I don’t often come across people 
of your stripe, but you bet I can recognize a 
thoroughbred. I felt somehow that there was 
more to this than I knew about, and I assure 
you I am glad indeed that you are going out of 
here in a few hours a free man.” 

This was a long speech for Detective Sampson. 
He was taciturn to a fault, and when he had 
finished, both he and the sergeant seemed some- 
what surprised at his outburst of eloquence. They 
all three sat down behind the sergeant’s desk 
and then Detective Sampson went over the events 
of the night before, and told how the doctor had 














HE WAS ONCE AGAIN THE COOL, STEADY-HANDED MAN OF SCIENCE 


night friend Smith confessed. He is back in his 
cell now engaged in profound contemplation of 
the fact that the way of the transgressor is hard. 
His bed is hard, too, at least when he’s in this 
police station,” he added with a laugh. 

“Which means?” began the detective. 

“That your prisoner is not a prisoner. Dr. 
Martin will be cleared of the charge against him 
before ten o’clock this morning, and he can 
once again face the world a free man, re-estab- 
lished in the eyes of his friends and all who 
know him.” 

The detective stood a moment in silence. Then 
he turned to Dr. Martin, and extending his hand, 
he said; 


sacrificed himself to save the life of the child 
when he might have remained in obscurity, al- 
though such a.course would most certainly have 
cost the baby’s life. . When he had finished the 
sergeant held out his hand to the doctor. 

“IT just want to say that the newspaper boys 
will be in in about an hour, and when I tell 
them this story it is going to put you right back 
on your feet in the midst of the biggest practice 
in town.” 

Dr. Martin smiled. He was very tired. 

“How soon shall I be able to leave?” he asked 
the sergeant. 

“Tt won’t take long to finish up the formalities, 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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“WHEN LIGHT CAME BACK” 


ECLAIR 
CAST 
See |... aencead debacle’ Bob Frazer 
pe ere Barbara Tennant 
eM a a is ou eee anlschie ee Aleo Francis 
“WELL ?” 


It came like the crack of a pistol to the 
startled lovers, who had been so engrossed in 
each other that they had not heard the opening 
of the office door. 
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By Jerome Radcliffe 


Sam was pretty blue in his room that night. 
But there came a note from Muriel saying she 
was willing to elope. This promptly chased 
away the “glooms” and in a flash he was making 
preparations. At eleven o’clock he was in front 
of the house, and when the door opened softly 
he reached out and folded the charming, nervy, 
little bride-to-be in his arms. 

But Hale, who was reading in the library, 
heard a suppressed exclamation of delight; and, 


Bese ee eee 2 


“WELL ?” 


“You get home, young lady! 
Don’t stop to talk!” 

As Muriel moved slowly to the door, Sam 
Scribner turned to face his employer. Almost 
everyone had known that the handsome young 
secretary was in love with Miss Muriel Hale, 
that is, everyone but her father. He, it seemed, 
had never noticed his daughter’s decided prefer- 
ence for the young man. So when. he caught 
them in his own office, close in one another’s 
arms, Sam was immediately discharged. 


Go at once! 


slipping a revolver into his coat pocket, he 
hurried out just in time to discover the lovers. 
Suitcases in hands, they were ready to start. 
Muriel was immediately ordered back to bed 
and Scribner was forced, at the point of the 
revolver, to go quietly into the library. Here 
Hale demanded all the letters which Muriel had 
written the young man. But the latter refused 
to give them up. In his anger at the refusal, 
Hale hurled his revolver to one side and reached 
for Sam’s throat. But he was startled from his 
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purpose by a shot. Both he and Sam were much 
relieved to find, however, that it was Hale’s gun, 
which had been discharged upon being thrown 
to the floor. 

Immediately the servants, who had been as- 
sisting Miss Muriel with her things, were heard 
on the stairs. Muriel, almost frantic in her terror 
and anxiety, followed close. Hale met them out- 
side the door of the library. He insisted that 
everything was all right, and explained that 
his revolver had been discharged accidentally. 

After the servants and Muriel had gone back 
to their rooms, the latter somewhat reluctantly, 
Hale returned to the library. Scribner mean- 


Young Scribner started for a nearby city, 
intending to seek a new position. On the way 
his train was wrecked and he received a hard 
knock on the head. When the doctors had ban- 
daged him up it was found that he had no 
recollection whatever as to who he was or 
where he came from. So he was taken to the 
state hospital for treatment. 

The passing tramps, who found Scribner’s wal- 
let, had quarreled meanwhile over the division 
of the money, with the result that in the fight 
which ensued one of them threw the other head- 
long over a precipice into the river. A few weeks 
later a fisherman found a mutilated and decom- 


THE PRISON DID NOT ANSWER 


while had made up his mind to give up the let- 
ters and disappear. So he placed his wallet on 
the table and left the room. 

Opening the wallet, Hale discovered the let- 
ters and some money. He removed only the 
letters. Then he hurriedly opened the window 
and threw the wallet containing the money into 
the street after Sam. 

But Sam was engrossed with the thoughts of 
Muriel, and the fact that he had to give her up. 
He had forgotten the wallet and the money in 
it, and so did not hear it strike the pavement 
a few yards behind him. It lay there until it 
was found some time later by two hobos. 


posed body which was identified by the wallet 
as the mortal remains of Sam Scribner. 

In the meanwhile Hale had discharged one of 
his servants for taking too many liberties about 
the house. When the newspapers published the 
story of the finding of Scribner’s body, this gen- 
tleman remembered the shot in the library on 
a night not long since and the finding of a 
strange suitcase, which had been hidden under a 
couch. He thought these events over for a 
while and then called at the police station and 
accused Mr. Hale of murdering Scribner. 

The evidence, circumstantial though it was, 
was strong against the manufacturer and he 
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was convicted of murder in the first degree, and 
sentenced to death. 
** * 

Sitting in his little room in the hospital one 
day Scribner, his poor mind almost a blank, 
was glancing over the headlines of the news- 
paper, when the words flashed before his dull 
eyes: “R. H. Hale is to be electrocuted this 
afternoon for the murder of his former secre- 
tary, Sam Scribner.” 

In the first mad rush of returning conscious- 
ness, Sam let out a shriek which brought the 
superintendent on the run. Opening the door, 
that worthy found a frantic young man, who 
insisted that he was the “Sam Scribner” who 
was supposed to have been murdered. The su- 
perintendent attempted to quiet him, believing 
him suffering from the usual hallucinations of 
the insane. But he was startled by a’ sudden, 
strong whirl, which sent him spinning over a 
couple of chairs, and landed him crashing against 
the bed. Sam rushed out through the door; 
but he was not to get away yet, for he was 
met by two guards who grappled with him. 
There was a terrific fight and Sam was over- 
come and put into the regulation strait-jacket 
and left alone. 

The moment the door closed, however, he be- 
gan a heroic struggle to free himself from the 
jacket. And, after squirming, twisting and turn- 
ing for a long time, he finally succeeded. It was 
then but the work of a moment to rip up the 
bed clothes and make a rope of them. This he 
hung out of the window, and down it he went, 
three stories to the ground. 

Only minutes were left, and he ran all the way 
to the railroad station. But while trying to 
learn from the station master how he could 





HE BEGAN A HEROIC! STRUGGLE TO FREE HIMSELF. 


reach the city, which was only a few miles away, 
he was overtaken by the guards, who started 
him once more back to captivity. 

Sam, however, was fighting for the life of 
his sweetheart’s father, and he realized that 
something stronger than argument was needed. 
So he quickly tripped both the guards, threw 
them to the ground and made a wild dash for 
liberty. At the first corner he came to he dis- 
covered a bicycle, which he promptly appropriat- 
ed. Leaping on it he soon outdistanced the sur- 
prised and discomfited officials. 

He sped on until he reached a garage. Here 
he secured an auto—by an earnest plea—and 
soon was off full speed towards the city. 

But a puncture stopped them, half way to 
the goal. Looking back-Sam saw a touring car 
approaching. He waved frantically to the driver 
to stop, but the driver paid no attention to his 
signals. Not to be outdone, however, the young 
athlete sprinted after the big car as it swept 
past and, with a flying leap, caught hold of the 
folded top which hung over the rear seat. Cling- 
ing here, amid the flying dust and in danger 
of a bad fall at any moment, he rode into the 
city without the driver in the front seat know- 
ing that he was carrying a passenger who “hadn't 
paid his fare.” 

At the governor’s office Muriel was making a 
final plea for clemency, or at least for a stay of 
execution, for her father. But the chief execu- 
tive felt that he could not change the court’s 
sentence, 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the outer 
office and in rushed a hatless, coatless, dust 
begrimed young man. And with a glad cry 
Muriel recognized her lover, the man for whose 
murder her father faced an awful death. 

It took only a moment to explain the situa- 
tion to the governor; and he called over the 
phone for the penitentiary. But, at the other 
end of the wire, the warden’s little girl had been 
playing with the phone and had dropped the 
receiver, just a moment before the governor 
called and the prison did not answer. Looking 
at his watch, the governor saw that there was 
no time to waste. 

At the prison the final preparations had been 
made for the execution. Hale was already in 
the chair, and the electrician was testing his 
current. Then the party arrived. The con- 
demned man was hurriedly released and taken 
into the warden’s office. There he was brought 
face to face with the governor and the man who 
had been considered murdered. He was almost 
overcome. 

Never was there such a happy reunion; and 


the lovers were given the blessing of a chastened 
father, 














PHOTOPLAYERS 


PERSONALITIES 


Little Glimpses Behind the Screen, As It Were 


A LUCKY ESCAPE 
By Estelle Kegler 
é ES, it was a narrow escape. If that act- 
ing bee hadn’t buzzed around so busily, 
I might have developed into a regular 
osteopath.” 

When six feet two 
of breezy, blonde man- 
hood looks at you out 
of a pair of serious 
blue eyes and tells you 
how he just missed 
being a manipulator of 
muscles, and when you 
happen to know how 
much he has done to 
further the high art of 
the films, you can’t help 
echoing the words of 
the thousands of sus- 
ceptible maids and 
thinking men who go 
to make up the great 
group of picture fans: 
“Lucky escape!” 

Alan Hale is one of 
the younger generation 
of actors who is stamp- 
ing his _ personality 
upon picture players, 
as well as upon the 
thousand or more feet 
that go to make up a 
play. His physique is 
perfect. He has youth, 
vim, temperament, and 
good looks. He is the 
possessor of a beauti- 
‘ful education and a keen meritality. He has 
boundless ambition and a strangle hold on suc- 
cess. And he has just turned twenty-one. Fate 
is not chary with her favorites. 

“Of course, you are traveling somewhere in 
particular,” I suggested, visioning the field of the 
future over which this eager young soldier must 
carry the banner of conquest. We were seated 
in the Reliance studio in the throes of that pain- 
ful process known as an “interview.” 

“T am. I am headed straight in the direction 
of grand opera, and I mean to keep to the road 





ALAN HALE 
(RELIANCE) 


in all kinds of weather until I arrive,” was the 
decisive reply. “When I first came to New York 
from my home in Washington, D. C., my teacher, 
Mr. W. Francis Parsons, had complete faith in 
my ability to qualify for an important opera role 
which required a ro- 
bust tenor. Climatic 
conditions, however, 
played havoc with 
those hopes. 

“Then I 
pictures 
wanted to stay here 
and keep after my 
voice. Only recently 
-have I been able to 
overcome the adverse 
conditions, and my 
voice is stronger now 
than it has ever been. 
I am at it every spare 
minute, for I mean to 
have it completely un- 
der control before I 
give it a public launch- 
ing. Already it is firm 
and clear on B flat, 
and now I’m striving 
for a perfect C.” 

“Where do the pic- 
tures come in,” I asked, 
wondering if this could 
be disloyalty. 

“Music is my first 
love; the pictures my 
second. ‘ And they run 
a pretty close race, at 
that,” admitted Mr. 
Hale. “The fascinating part about the silent 
drama to me is the number of lives you live. 
Often you are three or four persons in a 
single day. The picture actor vibrates in an 
entirely different sphere from his confrere of the 
legitimate stage. Also he vibrates faster and 
with considerable more regularity. His average 
is fifty weeks, as against an average of thirty, 
which makes a difference in the bank balance.” 

It seemed awfuily frivolous to suggest it, but | 
really felt it was time to say something about 
matinee idoling. 


went into 
because I 
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“Doesn’t it make you dizzy to get so much 
pen and ink applause from the chocolate caramel 
girlies?” I managed. 

Mr. Hale laughed, one of those good-natured, 
way-down-deep laughs that cause his fellow play- 
ers at the studio to join in out of very sympathy. 

“I’m not a matinee idol—I’m a human being,” 
he said, thereby sending himself up for altitude 
in the minds of all real folks. “Besides, what’s 
the use? About three-fourths of the notes 
grouped under the general caption of ‘mash’ are 
effusions about your wardrobe. ‘You looked too 
sweet in that frock coat you wore in “The Fatal 
Mistake.” Please wear it all the time. It makes 
you look so tall and handsome.’ ‘Was the necktie 
you had on in “Hearts Aflame” blue or red. I 
hope it was red, because I think red would be 
more becoming to you.’ Now, it seems a shame 
to tell the frock-coat girlie you didn’t happen to 
have a frock coat tucked away in your trunk, 
but that you went to the costumers and rented 
one for that particular occasion; or that the tie 
was neither red nor blue, but a rather rusty 
black, in which you tucked your scarfpin to con- 
ceal the worn spot. The truth would make her un- 
happy. So you consign the note to the waste bas- 
ket, with a smile, and hope the writer will marry 
some nice boy who parts his hair on the side 
and wears a blue sack suit to business. To put 
your best work into a dramatic situation only 
to have some one applaud the cut of your clothes, 
might be discouraging to the actor, if it weren’t 
so funny. 

“Not all the notes are of the ‘crush’ variety, 
however. Some of them are sincere messages of 
appreciation, the kind that ring true and inject 
new life and love into the hours before the 
camera. They are inspiration to the players of 
the silent drama. They are the applause that 
comes over the footlights, the ‘hurrahs’ that come 
tumbling down from the gallery.” 

Down in the studio that amiable director, Mr. 
Lawrence McGill, was perspiring over his at- 
tempts to teach his dog, “Gyp,” how to drink 
punch from a cup. He looked up and began 
making distress signals in our direction. 

“Give us a song, Hale,” he called. 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

“Can't, Larry. I have to go and make love 
to a play maiden.” 

\s I echoed at the beginning, “lucky escape.” 
yes, and—lucky maiden! 


“Music 


Oh 





| This ts the first of a series of interviews 
| by Miss Kegler. The next will appear in an 
early number. 





THE FRONT COVER LADY 


UR REPRESENTATIVE called at the Re- 
O) liance studios the other day to meet Miss 

Edgena De Lespine. After she was 
dragged forcibly from the midst of an adoring 
group of admirers, she led the way to her dress- 
ing room so that she might be interviewed with 
no interruptions. And, by the way, hers is the 
prettiest pink-and-white room ever seen in a 
studio. The rosy-hued little nest just about suits 
the happy temperament of its owner, who is 
known as “the sunshine of the studio,’ where 
her unvarying sweetness of disposition on dark 
days and during long, busy hours makes her a 
mighty popular young person. 

This beautiful woman, one of the loveliest on 
the screen today, is known to thousands of pic- 
ture fans all over the country as “The Lillian 
Russell of the Photoplay.” Prior to her stage 
career, Miss De Lespine was a noted belle and 
social leader in her home town, Galveston, Texas, 
where her family is well known. Coming from 
the South, her manner is marked by that charm 
peculiar to daughters of Dixie. Her success in 
private theatricals led her to believe that there 
might be a place for her in the big world back 
of the scenes, and it was not long before her 
talent and beauty had won her a firm footing on 
the theatrical ladder. Over a year ago she noted 
that the general trend of things was turning 
toward motion pictures, and, following in the 
footsteps of several stage associates, she also 
“got into the game” via the Reliance Stock Com- 
pany and she has since been with this company. 

“IT have read so much in your magazine about 
the experiences of motion picture actresses,” said 
Miss De Lespine, “their hair-breadth escapes, etc., 
I suppose you are waiting for me to tell you 
mine.” Seeing a notebook in our scribe’s hand, 
she smiled. 

“Well, then, I'll have to confess. I’ve never 
had any. No, not a single thing has ever hap- 
pened to me that would be worth repeating. I 
reckon I must bear a charmed existence. I’ve 
been away with the company on various expedi- 
tions to the shore or mountains, but each time 
uothing but pleasant things occurred.” 

“Do you like picture work?” 

“I simply adore it. I suppose that’s the usual 
answer to this particular question, but I really 
mean it. I loved the stage, but pictures are so 
much more interesting. One never grows bored 
or tired, with a new part every three or four 
days. That means new gowns—a new make-up— 
a new story. I tell you, it just keeps one alive.” 


“Have you a favorite diversion?” 
(Continued on page 96) 
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¢é ES, mother, I am coming,” called Louise 


Warrenton in a resigned voice in answer 
to her mother’s impatient question. “Oh, 
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on and on the poor lady fluttered, trying in vain 
to evoke some response in Louise’s impassive 
soul. 

Poor Mrs. Warrenton! The world is full of 
her sort—just the kind of woman who ought to 
be baking ginger-bread and darning stockings, 
to whom fate and accidental wealth have sud- 
denly given unlimited means and leisure and 
whose peaceful, domestic lives have been changed 





BETTY STOOD FOR A MOMENT AT BAY. 


I get so tired of these everlasting dinners. How 
do I look, Betty? I wish you were going in 
my place. Oh, yes, Mother, I am quiet ready.” 
At this moment in bustled Mrs. Warrenton, 
the picture of expensive discomfort and anxiety. 
“T am so concerned about this particular dinner, 
Louise. You know Mrs. Thomas’ brother, Mr. 
Royal, is to be there. He has returned only this 
week from an African hunt. Such an interest- 
ing man; I am sure you will like him. Dear 
Mrs. Thomas is so anxious for him to meet you. 
She told me so yesterday at the Sorosis.” And 





to a ceaseless struggle for social prominence. 
She thought it was a genuine and virtuous de- 
sire for her daughter’s welfare and she realized 
bitterly that Louise did not share her ambition. 
But to Louise it was all a shameful farce; she 
was too clever and too sophisticated not to re- 
alize that her wealth was her greatest attraction. 
As she and her mother drove to this particular 
affair, she thought wistfully of her comfortable 
little sitting-room and her interesting books and 
of the enchanting time she might be having. 
“Why does mother drag me about this way? 
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I am not pretty; Betty, my maid, is far prettier. 
I haven’t the ‘social gift ;’ Jane Orr doesn’t have 
half my brains and she can talk to a wooden 
man. Well, perhaps this Royal man may prove 
better than most of the lions they herald.” 

He did prove better than the other men she 
had met. Bert Royal was a man of thirty, whom 
success in an unusual field of research had not 
spoiled; a man who with all his worldly experi- 
ence was simple and direct; to whom women 














beamed and smiled and built castles in the air. 

But by the beneficient gift of Providence, castle- 
building is a universal privilege and while Mrs. 
Warrenton was beaming on her daughter and 
the catch of the season, Betty Mallory in a 
garment-strewn room in Miss Louise’s apartments 
was building, too. 

It all began with the opera coat Miss Louise 
had decided she would not wear and which she 
discarded in a shining heap on the floor. Betty 








“DIDN'T YOU 


were attracted because he was not interested in 
them. He was wealthy, good-looking, of im- 
peccable social standing and perhaps because 
he was so popular and so thoroughly eligible, he 
had never married. At any rate, Louise War- 
renton did not dissent from the opinion of her 
sex upon the attractiveness of Mr. Royal. He 
took her into dinner, and by the end of the 
second course, Miss Warrenton was glad she 
had come; at the end of the dinner, she won- 
dered if mother could send him a card for their 
dinner on the tenth. Through it all, mother 


KNOW HOW SHE SNUBBED HIM.” 


stooped wearily to pick it up and, with a childish 
desire to “dress up” and the girlish desire to 
see “how she looked,” she threw it around her 
shoulders. The long shimmering folds clung to 
her graceful figure and her eyes brightened at 
the pleasing picture she saw in the mirror. She 
was pretty; much prettier than Miss Louise; her 
long experience as a maid in households of social 
prominence had given her a knowledge of the 
manners and customs of society; she had had a 
fairly good education and did she not read, 
surreptitiously, to be sure, the same books that 
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Miss Louise read? Her natural Irish wit and 
shrewdness had taught her to make the most of 
the opportunities she had in traveling with her 
mistress, Indeed, Louise Warrenton recognized 
the superiority of her little maid and had often 
shocked her mother with her declaration that 
Betty knew more and made a better appearance 
than half the girls one met in society. 

“Miss Louise is so bored with it all. I’d just 
like to try it for a while. She says the men are 
such sticks; I’d like to have a little fun with 
them and dress and dance and—” 

“Did you hear the latest, Betty?” and Norah, 
the parlor maid, came dancing in. “Sure the 
family is closing up the house and we can all have 
two months’ vacation and pay. It’s me to the 
country to see my sister and the kids. Don’t 
you want to come along?” 

Betty almost trembled at the thoughts. She 
had but recovered herself quickly and went on 
picking up clothes as she answered, “Oh, there’s 
no fun in the country. I’d rather have some ex- 
citement.” 

When Norah had gone to spread the glad 
tidings, Betty collapsed into a chair, overcome 
with the enormity of her wicked daring. In a 
few moments, however, she arose and went about 
her duties with resolute lips and dancing eyes, 
building more castles. 

*x ” * 

Mrs. Schuyler Jones and Mrs. Vandergrift 
Smith sat on the veranda of the Ocean View 
House, rocking and chatting leisurely enough, it 
seemed; but to one who observed them closely, 
they were industriously watching their neighbors 
and fellow-guests who were strolling about en- 
joying the superb afternoon. 

“T hear that Mr. Royal has finally become ac- 
quainted with Miss Mallers,” said Mrs. Schuyler 
Jones. : 

“T don’t suppose it was so very difficult,” re- 
turned Mrs. Smith. 

“Oh, yes, didn’t you know how she snubbed 
him when he first came?” asked Mrs. Jones. 
“He was dreadfully upset, poor man—although 
it was natural enough that he should speak when 
they were at the same table in the dining-room.” 

“Well, in my opinion, that was all for effect,” 
declared Mrs. Smith. “Who knows who she is? 
Who is chaperoning her? Girls are allowed many 
liberties these days, but, for my part, I think 
there is no good in a young woman’s staying at 
a sea-side resort unchaperoned.” 

“But she is so beautiful and her manners are 
irreproachable.” 

“So far as you know,” interposed Mrs. Smith. 

“And she is so clever and so bright. She was 
here a whole week before she spoke to anyone 


and even now she is always with those haughty 
Perrin girls. And doesn’t she dress wonderfully? 
And what a glorious figure!” 

Thus did Mrs. Schuyler Jones extol. 

“T admit all of that. And she ¢ertainly hasn’t 
seemed to encourage Mr. Royal, but just the same 
no one knows who she is.” 

Thus did Mrs. Smith doubt. 

The Ocean View was filled with prominent 
people; pretty girls and admiring men were 
everywhere, and no one was more admired than 
Miss Mallers, the beauty from the West, who 
had been so unapproachable that even the lion of 
the season had been rebuffed and snubbed merci- 
lessly. Her indifference had piqued him; her 
beauty had attracted him. After he had met her 
through the impeccable Perrins, he found her all 
she had promised and more, an interesting com- 
panion and very soon a sympathetic friend. 

The summer waned and still they stayed, he, 
fearing to hazard their friendship in the hope of 
establishing a dearer relation and she enjoying 
her triumph. It had been a perfect afternoon. 
They had been tramping the wide stretch of moor 
that lay beyond the hotel and were slowly re- 
turning. He had tried repeatedly during the 
walk to turn their gay chatter ‘into a more in- 
timate channel, but she successfully resisted all 
his efforts to be serious. She knew he loved her 
and she knew she loved him and secure in that 
knowledge she was enjoying the situation to the 
utmost. 

They were swinging along up the main drive 
to the hotel, she, with her eyes on the veranda, 
he, with his watching her intently. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “How pale you are! 
Elizabeth! my dear! what has happened?” 

She clung to him for a moment. 

“Nothing—just my ankle. I am right again 
now. I'll go the side way. _Good—good-bye.” 
And in a second, before he could detain her, she 
was gone. 

He hurried on to the hotel so perturbed and 
excited that he noticed no one until an eager 
voice exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. Royal, how delightful 
to meet you.” He turned to find Mrs. Warren- 
ton with outstretched hand and her daughter, 
Louise. 

“I thought you were in Europe, Mrs. War- 
renton.” 

“We had intended to go, but Mr. Warrenton’s 
business kept him here and so we stayed. Louise 
was so disappointed and, of course, we never 
dreamed of meeting you here.” 

“How transparent mother’s motives are,” 
thought Louise. “What will the man think?” 

But the man was thinking, “A nice, straight- 
away kind of girl. She must meet Elizabeth. 
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Perhaps she can line up Elizabeth’s attitude to- 
ward me. At any rate, she'll be able to appre- 
ciate the dear girl better than these old hens 
around here.” 

And lover-like he told Louise how glad he was 
to see her; what a great time he had been having 
and how he wanted her to meet a corking girl 
friend of his who was stopping there. He failed 
utterly to notice that her replies lacked en- 
thusiasm. 

But Miss Warrenton did not meet Miss Mallers 
that evening for Miss Mallers’ ankle was entirely 
too painful for Miss Mallers to appear and Mr. 
Royal spent the time fuming and fretting and 
extolling the charms of his loved-one to the 
patient and sympathetic attention of Miss War- 
renton. 

Early the next morning, and without a word 
for anyone, Miss Mallers left the Ocean View 
House for the West. 

Mr. Royal, pleading urgent business that re- 
quired his immediate presence in the city, left 
Ocean View on the afternoon train. 

Mrs. Vandergrift Smith, her embroidery hoop 
rampant, was voluble in her comments upon the 
events of the day. 

“T always thought the situation was peculiar.” 

“But she was beautiful and her figure and man- 
ners were irreproachable,” sighed Mrs. Schuyler 
Jones, and, being fat and sentimental, she added 
softly, “and he certainly was in love with her.” 

* * ~ 

“Why are we waiting, Mother?” asked Louise 
Warrenton of her mother. “Aren’t all the guests 
here? .I have been trying to entertain that tire- 
some Mr. Royal until dinner was announced, and 
all he talks of is that western girl who ran away 
from the hotel last summer. I never thought he 
could be such a bore.” 

Mrs. Warrentgn tapped her foot nervously. “If 
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you'd try to be more interesting yourself, perhaps 
he’d be more responsive. We are waiting, if you 
must know, for Betty.” 

“For Betty!” repeated Louise, incredulously. 
“But what is she to do?” 

“Sh!—don’t tell every one. Mrs. Smith just 
telephoned that her mother has died suddenly, 
and I refuse utterly to have thirteen people at my 
dinner table. There isn’t another person whom I 
can get, so I had Betty put on one of your gowns 
and I shall introduce her as my companion. She 
is rather pretty.” 

“Indeed, she is pretty,” echoed Louise as Betty 
entered. 

The ripple of admiration at Betty’s entrance 
and as she approached Mrs. Warrenton turned to 
one of astonishment and wonder, when Mr. Royal 
suddenly cried out in glad tones, “Elizabeth!” 
and stood with his arms outstretched and the 
most adoring and lover-like entreaty pictured in 
his countenance, entirely oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. 

Betty turned at his exclamation, stood for a 
moment like an animal at bay, then, to the sur- 
prise and utter consternation of Mrs. Warrenton, 
fled from the room, the eager Mr. Royal in hot 
pursuit. 

“Quite primitive, to be sure,” laughed Louise 
Warrenton with composure. “Since there are 
only twelve guests now, Mother, shall we proceed 
to our dinner?” 

Meanwhile, on the stairs, the beautiful Miss 
Mallers, now the tearful Betty Mallory, was sob- 
bing out her confession; the pitiful tale of the 
pretty girl who wanted a littie fun and never 
meant to be deceitful. 

And the forgiving and generous Mr. Royal, 
with many protestations of affection, such as “his 
adorable Cinderella,” and “his Princess in dis- 
guise,’ was building more castles. 
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ILLY QUIRK was a clever fellow. He 
B could balance a lighted cigarette on the 

end of his nose, and then remove it, toss 
it into his left hand and seemingly squeeze it 
into nothingness; only to find it a moment later 
resting peacefully beneath the lapel of a by- 
stander’s coat. 

“Excuse me,” he would say to his friend Quip, 
“permit me to borrow your handkerchief for a 
few moments while I wouldst show thee some- 
thing upon which to gaze. What’s that? You 
haven’t got it? Only a strange potato instead? 
I fear, my boy, you are seeing things. What a 
strange world it is, and how we do change as 
the years roll by.” 

Then Billy in an absent-minded sort of man- 
ner would pull the handkerchief from his own 
breast pocket, and follow it, much to Quip’s sur- 
prise, with his friend’s pocket book and numer- 
ous other articles of a smaller nature. 

No one could account for these strange hap- 
penings. They saw them take place; but the why 
and wherefore were not forthcoming. Some 
said Billy had once been an intimate friend of a 
world-famous magician who had taught him to 
do tricks. Perhaps so. But, whatever the ex- 
planation, Billy possessed deft fingers that worked 
in mystery. 

As a fellow Billy was extremely popular. The 
boys said he was “one in a thousand,” while the 
girls looked upon him as a great favorite, and a 
very interesting individual. This was especially 
true of a certain Miss Violet Horner, the 
daughter of Jonathan Horner, the great dry- 
goods merchant. She was madly in love with 
him; and he in turn returned the compliment. In 
fact, he was completely submerged in the light 
of her bewitching glances, and fondly hoped he 
would never have to emerge. 

Cupid, sitting upon his shoulder, whispered in 
his ear: “She’s ‘some’ girl, Billy—‘some’ girl.” 
And Billy thought so, too, thereby making it 
unanimous. 


There was one person, however, who refused 


to think well of Billy; and he was none other 
than Violet’s father. Dad Horner had a lot of 
family pride. Family, with him, counted more 
than worth; and a pedigree was always an “open 
sesame” to his good graces and favorable opin- 
ion. Naturally, he had a fine family tree him- 
self. Many of his ancestors had been men of 
prominence, several had been entertained by kings 
and princes, and some were famous warriors 
whose victories had changed the colors of maps. 
Indeed, one of the early Horners had been an 
intimate friend and adviser of the great Charle- 
magne. Why, Dad even now had the very suit 
of armor this illustrious fellow had worn. It 
stood in a place of honor in the library, a silent, 
solitary figure, linking the dim yesterdays with 
the glorious today. Its grim presence took one 
back to the old times of feudal strife, when the 
strong arm of the knight errant rescued fair -la- 
dies from robbers and thieves, and preserved 
order in the land. Just to look at it gave one a 
chill. 

Small wonder, then, that the Horners were proud! 
All of them—clear back, in fact, to “little Jack 
Horner” of Christmas pie and Mother Goose fame, 
had been proud, and had done things to be proud 
of. And small wonder, too, that Dad Horner’s 
plans for his daughter’s marriage were ambitious. 
Dad had them all arranged to suit his own de- 
sires; and, needless, to say Mr. Billy Quirk was 
neither mentioned nor considered in any of them. 
Violet should marry into the nobility, where she 
belonged,—even if Dad had to import a Duke or © 
two for the purpose of annexing a title to the 
Horner name. So, away with the common folk! 
Who was this commonplace and ordinary Quirk 
fellow, anyhow? What had his family ever done? 
Did they ever win great battles or hobnob with 
royalty? Did their forbears leave their names 
graven on the tablets of history as the Horners 
had? 

Not that Billy knew of. If anything like that 
had ever taken place, he hadn’t heard of it. He 
wasn’t on speaking terms with any royalty that 
he was aware of, although he did remember sit- 
ting in a game once when a fellow drew a royal 
flush. And he didn’t think much of kings, be- 
cause the only time in his life that he ever held 
four of them, a chap with four aces took the 
pot. For all he knew, his ancestors might have 
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been most anything. There was, indeed, some 
undercurrent of rumor that one of them had 
been a pirate, and that another had been hanged. 
And, not knowing either of the gentlemen per- 
sonally, Billy couldn’t deny that they had met 
these respective fates. Aside from his great 
grandfathers, great uncles, and great aunts, he 
couldn’t think of any “great” people who had 
borne the name of Quirk. 

“But what difference does it make?” he often 
asked himself. “Some folks think I’m responsible 
for what happened two hundred years ago, and 
wonder why I didn’t pick out better ancestors. 
Well, I didn’t get the chance. But, right here 
where I am now, I’ve kept all I’ve had, and I 
got all I’ve got. So as to the pedigree stuff, I 
should worry.” 

Nevertheless, he could not convince Jonathan 
Horner that his many good qualities would make 
him a suitable husband for Violet. He wasn’t of 
high family, and that’s all there was to it. So 
his visits became more and more disagreeable as 
time went on, and finally he was forbidden the 
Horner home altogether. 

About this time, to make matters worse, a 
rival for Violet’s heart and hand appeared on 
the scene in the person of one Count Gastrome, 
who claimed to be a native of France, and whose 
references and title were entirely satisfactory 
and considerably pleasing to Dad. The Count 
was nervous in temperament, rather tall, and 
somewhat thin, petite in his manner, and well 
trained in higher etiquette. And Dad Horner 
looked upon him from the first as the very man 
to lead his daughter to the altar. 

But Violet was not attracted to the Count. Her 
first meeting left a disagreeable impression upon 
her mind. The Count might become a friend 
of the family in time, she thought, but as a hus- 
band for herself—nothing doing, positively ! 

Dad, however, went ahead with his plans. 
Among the first of the big events which were to 
lead up to his announcement of her engagement 
to the Count was a birthday party for Violet. 

This was a brilliant function, one of the grand- 
est affairs of the season; and the “four hundred” 
were present in resplendent costume. The Hor- 
ner home was a blaze of light, and through the 
open windows came the dreamy strains of a popu- 
lar waltz, while exquisitely growned debutantes 
floated by, chatting gaily or smiling up into the 
admiring eyes of their partners. 

Present after present was showered upon Vio- 
let. And Dad in his exuberance took special care 
that no one should overlook the fact that in 
addition to making it a crowning day for his 
daughter, he was also entertaining nobility, being 
host to no less a personage than Count Gas- 


trome. Billy Quirk was slighted. He had re- 
ceived no invitation. But meanwhile he saw no 
reason why he should not attend the party. It 
was Vi’s party, and what was of interest to Vi 
was of great interest to him. True, it would be 
rather difficult to assume the part of a guest, 
because Dad would spot him sooner or later, and 
out he would go. But certainly there must be 
some method he could use to gain admittance— 
some way to be with Violet. He was ponder- 
ing the matter deeply, when suddenly an idea 
flashed into his head. Then he smiled and his 
handsome eyes sparkled. 

“T have it,” he exclaimed to himself. “I’ll be 
an invisible guest. I'll be the ‘ghost’ of the party. 
It’s a good idea, if it’ll only work. Huh! No 
such individual as the Count can walk away with 
my prize. Dauntless Durham to the rescue!” 

No one seems to know what arrangements Billy 
succeeded in making with the servants. But he 
was admitted quietly into the Horner domicile an 
hour or so before the guests arrived and while 
the family were upstairs arraying themselves for 
the festivities. Quietly and quickly, he stole into 
the library, where the armor stood in the same 
position he had seen it time after time. And 
quietly and quickly he disjointed it and climbed 
inside. Then he adjusted it about him, congratu- 
lating himself that it was almost an exact fit 
and disguised him completely. 

He was not a moment too soon, however, for 
as he assumed the pose which the vacant armor 
had held before, he heard Dad Horner descend- 
ing the stair. He stood still and waited, pre- 
pared for anything that might happen. 

And thus it was that young Billy Quirk at- 
tended Violet’s party as an uninvited and in- 
visible guest. But he found it no easy matter 
to remain in the armor when the throng gathered 
about later in the evening; and quite often he 
wished he might be allowed greater freedom, 
even though he was occasionally so close to Vi 
that he could have reached out and touched her 
as she passed. The library where he stood was 
the room to which the presents were brought, and 
they were piled high on a table which was placed 
close beside the armor. Indeed, Billy could 
easily have reached over and picked up the va- 
rious articles. So there was always some ad- 
miring person near to keep him from relaxing. 

At ten o’clock, however, the guests had gone 
out and were making merry in the adjoining 
room. Billy was wondering what would happen 
next, when suddenly a figure entered. It was 
Count Gastrome. He walked cautiously about, 
looking back through the doorway. Then he 
carefully scrutinized the room. Billy eyed him 
closely. The Count softly approached the table, 
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reached his hand among the presents, and re- 
moved, one by one, a gold watch, several 
brooches, a bracelet, and a few smaller articles 
of jewelry. These he pocketed, his fingers twitch- 
ing and his head turning from side to side with 
each movement, as though he were expecting 
some one to steal in upon him. 

He stood close to the armor, and as he se- 
creted the stolen gems in his pockets one by one, 
Billy in the suit of armor was quietly remov- 
ing them, one by one. His deft fingers worked 
in a manner magical and mysterious, in a way 
that only a conjurer could work, but his heart 
stood still every once in a while for fear the 
armor would squeak on its rusty bearings. It 
didn’t however, and soon the Count, well satis- 
fied with his robbery, crept quietly back through 
the doorway. Billy smiled to himself, wonder- 
ing what the Count’s expression would be when 
he found the plunder missing. 

Later, during the excitement after the guests 
had entered the room and been apprised of the 
theft, Billy succeeded in dropping the various 
articles into the pockets of some of them. The 
Rev. Porter discovered the watch while reaching 
for his spectacles. He was exceedingly embar- 
rassed and entirely unable to account for its pres- 
ence. Bill Jones, the eminent politician and mem- 
ber of Congress from the district, had a bracelet 
fall out of his pocket as he pulled out a hand- 
kerchief. He was terribly perturbed, and apolo- 
gized profusely and perspiringly. It was a hor- 
rible situation. 

Dad Horner was astounded, and soon became 
greatly excited. He lost his head completely and 
demanded a search for the other missing jewels. 
The guests were astonished beyond measure when 
they found on their own persons the lost presents, 
well scattered among them. Were they klepto- 
maniacs, or was it all a joke? Perhaps it was a 
robbery on a wholesale plan, thought Dad. 

Finally, however, every article was accounted 
for except an elegant diamond brooch which 
Jonathan Horner himself had given his daugh- 
ter early in the evening. Another careful search 
was made for this, but it disclosed nothing. No 
one seemed to have it. 

Then Dad became seriously worried. He went 
to the telephone and notified the police. He must 
have protection at once, he told the Station, and 
detectives and officers must be sent immediately. 
There was a mysterious—not to say facetious— 
burglar in the house. Yes, he had locked the 
doors so no one could escape. 

Billy observed these events with great satis- 
faction. He smiled to himself behind the visor 
of his helmet. He had successfully secreted the 
brooch meanwhile in the Count’s clothing. 


Every one was on tip-toe with excitement when 
the police arrived. All feared to be suspected. 
They realized that it was for each of them an 
uncomfortable situation, to say the least. Count 
Gastrome was probably more terribly agitated 
than anyone else. He talked and gesticulated 
wildly. He could not account for the strange 
disappearance of the jewelry from his own per- 
son, but since it was missed he thought he saw 
a chance to throw all suspicion away from him 
and on to someone else. 

“Et is ze one grand outrage,” he loudly ex- 
claimed, stepping forward. “Zere should be ze 
strict search—I fear ze crooked—how do you say 
it—works here. Ze young lady is insult. Ze 
police search everybody.” 

The Count himself was considered immune. 
He was the guest of honor, and so they spared 
him the indignity of the search. This was thor- 
ough, however, for everyone else, but no brooch 
was found. Detective Harvey, not satisfied, in- 
sisted that it was in the room. He demanded 
another search, and this time the Count offered 
himself eagerly, sure that the mysterious robber 
who had taken the plunder from him in the first 
place had done a good job. 

But what’s this? In the Count’s pocket was 
the brooch. It was a critical moment. The cli- 
max had been reached. All eyes turned to the 
Count. Was he a thief? It could not be! Yet 
here was the brooch. 

He was immediately placed under arrest. He 
protested, but his struggles and language were 
of no avail. He was made a prisoner and taken 
to the station. The circumstances were too sus- 
picious and appearances were against him. His 
innocence or guilt must be decided upon later. 

Jonathan Horner was dazed. More, he was 
speechless. His hope of a title in the family had 
gone glimmering. His idol had tumbled from 
its pedestal and was branded as a thief. It must 
be a mistake, and he could surely prove his in- 
nocence! But they had found him secreting the 
brooch. Perhaps the Count was a “Raffles.” 
Thoughts of other recent daring robberies in 
high society flashed through his mind. It was 
terrible. What would folks say? 

Perspiring, Dad Horner reached for his hand- 
kerchief. As he did so his hand touched some- 
thing in his pocket. He jumped, and cold chills 
ran up and down his spine. Was he crazy? He 
withdrew his hand slowly and looked at the ob- 
jects he had found in his pocket. They were the 
missing jewels, Violet’s birthday remembrances, 
and among them was the brooch. He felt in an- 
other pocket; it, too, contained gems. He had 
the jewels on his own person. How did they get 
there? They were lying on the table only a mo- 
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ment ago. Was he a kleptomaniac without know- 
ing it? Had he stolen these things when he was 
not aware of it? Here was a fix, indeed. 

He would not mention the incident. He would 
place the jewels back on the table where they be- 
longed, and he turned to do so, when he noted 
that the armor had suddenly come to life. It 
was moving. Horner stared in dumb fright. Yes, 
he was crazy. There was no doubt about it. 

The armor raised its arm and lifted up the 
visor, and from out of the helmet stared two 
bright eyes that, somehow, seemed to Horner to 
have a familiar look. They were cold and hard, 
however, and Dad recognized them as belonging 
to Billy Quirk. He would not have been more 
astonished if the house had suddenly vanished. 

“How under the sun did you get in there?” he 
roared. 

“Sh-h-h!” Billy interrupted, raising a threaten- 
ing finger. “You are caught with the goods. I’ve 
seen the whole thing. One word from me and 
you will be exposed. Your guests would enjoy 
it, wouldn’t they? But you shall have one chance 
to escape. You must consent to my marriage to 
Violet. She loves me and I love her. The Count 
is not the proper person to be her husband— 
he is not the man to annex to your family. If 
I had not been where I am, you would not even 
have those jewels in your own possession. You 


were not the first man to have them. Come, 
promise me now that Violet shall be my wife.” 

Dad promised. What else could he do? He 
was completely dazed; matters at that moment 
were confused beyond his power to understand. 

“But how did you get here?” he managed to 
ask. “How long have you been here?” 

“That is a mystery,” Billy returned. “I’m here 
now, so what more is needed? The thing I want 
at present is to get out of this armor as soon 
as possible. Call a blacksmith, and then go to 
your guests and wear a smile as though nothing 
had happened. When they have gone, we shall 
continue our conversation. Meanwhile, I shall 
also wear a smile, for here comes Vi.” 

Together they got Billy out of the armor and 
then the clinging of soft arms about his neck, 
and the thrill of kisses told him more than words 
could of Violet’s happiness. 

“Some day, Dad,” he said to his father-in-law, 
after the guests had gone, “some day I will tell 
you a story, a tale you’d like to hear. It may be 
tomorrow, or it may be after the wedding. For 
there are a lot of things in Heaven and earth 
you’ve ‘not dreamed of in your philosophy.’ In 
the meantime, I shall return your purse. Do not 
look surprised. I’ve had it in my pocket all 
evening. I was worried lest the Count might steal 
it from you. Come, Dad, your blessing.” 





Mr. 
scenes centering about Billy. 








Couldn’t Get Him “‘Still’’ 


UNNY thing about this story! 
F of the Gem Company for some “still” pictures of various 
Finally we got this answer: 
send the still pictures you want of B. Quirk. 
even get him still.” Hence there are no “still” pictures in the story. They 
had some views of Billy in armor, but as these showed only the armor, and 
everybody knows what armor looks like, they weren’t, in the editor's words, 
“available for publication.” There is, however, on page 18 of this issue, a 
“still” picture of Billy Quirk, and Billy is “still” smiling. 

Incidentally, J. Tarbell Dwyer, the author of this story, is a versatile and 
accomplished fellow himself. He is writer, lecturer, artist, magician, and 
story teller. We haven’t anything but his word for the second, third and 
fourth items on this list; but we are sure of the first and fifth. 


We wrote, wired, and telephoned 


“Can't 
Can’t get them. Can't 

















“THE KNIGHT OF HER DREAMS” 


NESTOR. 


Evelyn and Eddie are lovers, but her parents 
have other plans for her and refuse to consider 
Eddie, who is only a clerk in a hardware store, 
as a possible son-in-law. They make all arrange- 


“WHEN KNIGHTHOOD 


ments for Evelyn to wed Si Quibs, a prosperous 
farmer. Finding Evelyn obdurate, her parents 
lock her in her room until the day of the wed- 
ding. Reading her favorite book, Evelyn falls 
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asleep and dreams she is back, living in the days 
of knights and armor and such things. Eddie is, 
of course—in her dreams—a gallant knight, who 
hews down without hesitation all the guards and 
others who attempt to stop the rescue of his 
sweetheart. And for a while she revels in the 
might of his strong right arm, and the chivalrous 
court he pays her. 

But, too soon, she is awakened by being called 
to make ready for her wedding. Eddie tells his 
tale of woe to a sympathizing friend, and together 


THE CHIVALROUS COURT HE PAYS HER. 


they succeed in eloping with Evelyn. Eddie and 
his sweetheart find the minister out, but his wife 
hides the elopers until the irate parent and Si 
drive up in a buggy. When Father Brown and Si 
drive up to the minister’s house searching for 
Evelyn, she and Eddie slip from the side of the 
house and climb hurriedly into the buggy and are 
away before their pursuers can overtake them. 
They meet the minister returning from the prayer 
meeting and a hurried but nevertheless very bind- 
ing ceremony is performed. 





AID Tim to Jim: 


AID Jim to Tim: 





“What did you get? 
“I hope they thought your photoplay was good.” 


“I didn’t get as much as I expected, 
“And to tell the truth, I didn’t think I would.” 


Why so dejected? 
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Cutting the Cost. 


é¢ HY doesn’t someone buy my photo- 
plays?” 

Hundreds of young authors are ask- 
ing this question every day. And individual bur- 
eaus, publications and organizations, almost by 
the score, are ready to answer it—for $1.00 or 
more per answer. For the dollar they will tell 
you why your photoplay doesn’t sell, and suggest 
—sometimes—the necessary alterations and revi- 
sions that will make it marketable. And on each 
dollar they expect some profit—which is perfectly 
reasonable and businesslike. 

Nevertheless, the actual cost of telling you how 
to put your ideas into salable shape is less than 
$1.00 per idea. Conditions have been such, how- 
ever, that you have had to pay the dollar or not 
get the work done at all. 

Not long ago these conditions were the subject 
of conversation at a gathering of a number of 
photoplaywrights in Chicago. The discussions led 
to the question: 

“Why not formulate a plan by which photo- 
playwrights can get their ideas to market with- 
out so much intermediate expense—in other 
words, let’s provide the services of critics and 
editors AT ACTUAL COST.” 

This gathering resulted in the formation, then 
and there, of THE PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 

This association has for its purpose the furnish- 
ing of expert services, suggestions and criticisms 
by experienced authors, critics and editors at 
actual cost. It exists to put authors on the right 
track. It is not run for profit, and there is no 
exploitation of young authors in its operations. 
It is for the mutual benefit for all who are in- 
terested enough to become members. And, be- 
cause the necessity for making a profit is elimin- 
ated, photoplaywrights are given, for a nominal 
price, the same quality and quantity of expert 
service and advice that they have heretofore been 
asked to pay for at rates that assured a profit 
to the bureau or individual selling the service. 

The price of membership is $1.00 per year, not 
per manuscript. For this dollar as many manu- 
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scripts as the author chooses: to submit will be 
criticized, edited, and insofar as possible, pre- 
pared for submission to the scenario editors of 
the companies which are in the market for photo- 
plays. In other words, whether you submit one 
manuscript or 21 in a year they each and all will 
get the same quality of service that you have 
heretofore received for $1.00 per. 

The only requisite is that you become a mem- 
ber of the association. Why not do it now? 

This method of handling photoplays is made 
possible principally by two things: 

First—The co-operation and assistance of THE 
PHoToPLAY MAGAZINE, which is offering a com- 
bined subscription and membership rate as may 
be noted in the advertisement on another page; 
and also has arranged for the knowledge, ex- 
perience, and advice of its large staff of editors 
and contributing editors to be put at the service 
of the association at any and all times; and 

Second—The fact that the association IS NOT 
CONDUCTED FOR PROFIT, but that all of its 
work will be done AT COST. 

So why not give this big movement your sup- 
port by joining to-day? But first read the com- 
bined membership and subscription offer on page 
4 of this issue. 


The New Management and Those Missing 
Numbers. 


HE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is now un- 
fi der new management. It suspended publi- 
cation after the issue of last February, 
pending a reorganization which has now been 
completed and which insures for the future of 
PHOTOPLAY an uninterrupted success. 
Subscribers, of course, have missed the March, 
April, May and June numbers. To make up for 
these missing issues, each subscriber will have 
his subscription extended four months past the 
original expiration date. For example, if he got 
the February, 1913, number only he is entitled 
still to eleven numbers; and, in order that he 
may receive them, the expiration date of his 
subscription has been moved up from January, 
1914—which would have been his twelfth and 
last issue under the usual conditions—to May, 
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i914; and his subscription is now on our books 
as ending with the issue of that month. 

If, therefore, Mr. Subscriber, 
ceive the number of copies of THE 


not re- 
PHOTOPLAY 
“kick” about 


you do 


MAGAZINE for which you subscribed, 
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An Essential Principle of Good Writing. 
qGo0ce JUDGMENT in the thinking out and 
writing of picture stories is one of the 
most essential principles of the art. And how 
often the lack of judgment, or rather, the lack of 
logic, is the real of the failure of the 
author to “make good.” 
Some of the most interesting plots 
ever had _ the 
of reading lacked the important point of good 
judgment, used in the right place. For 
recently we criticized a manuscript 
soston young woman whose story dealt 
The play in its conception was 
strong and full of heart interest, 
editor should be glad to 
Yet it was so full of illogical and incon- 
situations that had no. bearing 
upon the itself and so lacked judgment 
as to the creation of situations at points where 
they should have been placed, that the script 
in all probability would have been refused. Still, 
many an editor would have taken the time to 
write to the author a letter of regret that the 
story had to be and if he were an 
editor like Warren, of the Victor com- 
he would have encouraged the writer and 
asked that the story be rewritten and returned. 
Emerson, in his Self-Reliance, has this pretty 
“A man should learn to detect and 
watch that gleam of light which flashes across 
his mind from within, more than the lustre of 
firmament of bards and sages. * * * The 
voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a 
hundred tacks. This is only microscopic crit- 
icism. See the line from a sufficient distance, 
and it straightens itself to the average tendency.” 
In other words, think and see the story as it 
should be and not what you have made it; use 
judgment, thought and care in the outline, in 
the introduction, the action; and at the climax 
make it sufficiently as to have carried 
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it, and the matter will receive prompt attention. 
Don’t hesitate to inform us when PHOTOPLAY is 
not coming regularly. We should much rather 
have you kick when you don’t get it than when 
you do. 








| Watch This Space 


the idea plainly from the beginning—an under- 
standable, self-explanatory picture story. Then, 
one can “make good” in the art. 


Regarding the Synopsis. 
6¢@ HOULD a synopsis accompany each story 
when submitting to the editor?” writes 
Blanche M. Coombs, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Yes, by all means send the synopsis. And make 
the synopsis the most important, explanatory, 
convincing and concise part of the script. Why? 
Because it is the first thing the editor reads. 
If it appeals to him, he will read the following 
scenes. If not, he won’t. The synopsis should 
be plainly written in 250 to 300 words; it should 
tell the whole story, give the germ of the plot 
or idea so that the editor can see at once 
whether it is a story new, novel, grasping, strong, 
and containing enough interest to be submitted 
to the director. We have had to return, many 
manuscripts during the past two months be- 
cause they were unaccompanied by synopses. 
One had to read each and every scene carefully 
to “get” the idea, while if a synopsis had been 
submitted, time would have been saved and the 
writer advised sooner of the criticism. So don’t 
submit a story to any studio without a well- 
written, plain synopsis. 


Ballads and Scripts. 


NEW YORK studio editor told us recently 
of his efforts to make a scenario writer of 
a young man in Gotham, who wrote and sub- 
mitted two stories a week for many weeks, only 
to have them all rejected. The writer was ambi- 
tious, but he declined to profit by the advice of 
the editor who knew. And that makes us think 
of the ballad of “Pious Pete”: 
“T tried to refine that neighbor of mine, honest 
to God I did. 
I grieved for his fate, and early and late I 
watched over him like a kid. 
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I gave him excuse, I bore his abuse in every way 
that I could; 

I swore to prevail; I camped on his trail; I 
plotted and planned for his good.” 


That is the experience of more than one editor 
and critic. Writers seem to feel they have some 
talent and are unwilling to be guided to profit 
by the long experience of those who are now 
in command of studio sanctums and editorial 
offices. And they will never be able to “land” 
a story so long as they fail to heed the advice 
of those who have gone “through the mill.” 


Helping the Editor. 


_— some aspiring young authors and 
writers do not think that picture play edi- 
tors are capable of noticing grammatical errors, 
and that “split infinitives,” sentences ending with 
prepositions and the wrong use of verbs go by 
without comment. Well, they are mistaken. We 
do not think there is a studio editor holding 
down his desk to-day but who has held edi- 
torial positions on up-to-date newspapers or mag- 
azines, or has had sufficient schooling to be 
capable of still holding that position. And cou- 
pled with the necessary ability of the editor is 
that dramatic talent that makes him all the more 
capable. 

So all those errors of the inexperienced 
writers are noticed. And how much better the 
impression the manuscript would make upon the 
editor if it were as nearly grammatical as it were 
possible to make it. 

One might say: “But it is the play, the plot, 
that the editor is to consider, not my grammar.” 
True, but apply that same argument to a maga- 
zine story, and how long would the author’s 
ambitions last before his name would be recog- 
nized on the envelope and his Mss. returned, 
marked “Not available?’ Of course, it is the 
plot that one is selling to the picture studio. But 
help the editor to learn that whether the plot 
be strong or weak, it is written by one who is 
intelligent enough to know that good grammar 
is not to be overlooked. The editor will appre- 
ciate it. 


The Value of Titles. 


HE OTHER DAY we criticized a manu- 

script which was entitled “A Little Child 
Shall Lead Them,” and the “child” was a girl 
supposed to be fifteen years old. Another story 
bore the title “Won at Last,’ when the plot 
clearly showed everything was lost, not “won.” 
Still another read “For His Mother’s Sake,” 
while the story dealt with the characters just 


opposite the title. How illogical! such titles are. 

Recently we received a complaint from a writer 
in Pittsburgh, in which he said he had sold 
Solax a play a year ago and that it had just 
been produced under another title and “so badly 
cut up and so different from the original story 
that I could hardly recognize it.” The studio 
editor and the director producing the picture 
knew what was best and most appropriate. 
Nothing is too good for a good studio, and why 
shouldn’t the company alter the story or “flicker” 
a new title? It wouldn’t be done unless it 
were an improvement. 

A good, short, and telling title to a good, bright 
story will help to sell it. Try it next time. 
Maybe some old scripts are lying around that 
could be rewritten and retitled and sold. 


What Personality Means. 


WELL-KNOWN director wrote the fol- 

lowing to William Lord Wright, of the 
Moving Picture News, regarding personality of 
authors and near-authors, and indicating what 
it means to the writer, the editor and to the 
value of the story: 

“There is an indescribable something in the 
scripts of one of the writers submitting stories 
to this company that appeals to both editor and 
director. He is never anything else but him- 
self, and he is certainly original. We read his 
scripts with personal pleasure even when some 
of them prove not entirely suited to our pur- 
poses.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Wright says: “The 
writer has little technique as yet, but there is 
no machine work in his methods. He observes, 
ensnares a good idea, handles it originally and 
develops it with concentration and enthusiasm. 
His action stands out. Even in the script it 
‘goes over.’ It impresses; it sells the story.” 


Name and Address. 


NE SHOULD always put his or her name 

and address on scripts when submitting to 
a company. Within the past few weeks we 
have received nearly a dozen scenarios on which 
there were no name and no address and no way 
by which to determine from where the- story 
came. There was nothing but the name on 
the envelope in which the scripts were sent. 
Several of them did not even contain return 
envelopes or stamps. Nothing but neglect or 
ignorance is responsible for such work. Maybe 
it would be just to call it carelessness. Be sure 
to send stamped and self-addressed envelope 
when submitting work to editors, and to this 
department for criticism. 












































































































































































































































































































































Mary McDermott, Morgantown, W. Va.—The 
Pilot Films Corporation is located at 120 School 
street, Yonkers, N. Y., and is in the market for 
scenarios. The other new company to which you 
refer is the Ryno Film Company, City Island, 
N. Y., but we do not know whether it is in the 
market for scripts. 


A. B. C., Chicago—The synopsis of the story 
you submit is too long by 500 words and there- 
fore, considering other weaknesses, we hardly 
think an editor would be justified in reading it. 
Keep the synopsis within 300 words; and 600 
words should tell the story by scenes. 

Miss DeGrew, Pittsburgh.—The only difference 
we can see in the two stories you submit is the 
titles. The “Moving Picture News” of New 
York can furnish the information you desire. 
Write, enclosing stamp for reply. 

Bostonian, 
tress,” 


“favorite ac- 
She 


Boston.—Yes, your 
Lillian Russel is in moving pictures. 


has contracted with the Kinemacolor Company 


and will take the role of “Lady Teazle”’ in “The 
School for Scandal.” Miss Russell is married. 
She is Mrs. E. H. Moore when at home, which 
is now Pittsburgh, 

Exhibitor, Yonkers, N. Y.—The trouble with 
your pictures is no doubt due to your operator’s 
neglect to keep the lenses clean. All thumb marks 
should be kept off the glasses. Don’t know about 


currents being responsible, but try a. c., then try 
d. ¢. 


Mary’s Friend, Buffalo, N. Y.—Mary Pickford 
is not playing in pictures now, but with Belasco’s 
production of “A Good Little Devil.” Is Mary 
married? The idea, didn’t you know? Well, 
well. 

Gothamite, New York City—Miss Jean Acker 
is with the Imp Company. No, she has not ap- 
peared in pictures very long, but long enough to 
have made good with the public. Your other is 
a personal question. Can’t answer such queries. 

Nan, Cincinnati, O—Horace Vinton used to 
be editor of the Gem Company and was also with 
Comet, we believe. He is now playing in legiti- 
mate in “The Call of the Heart.” Yes, he is the 
author of “The Light’s Glare.” 


Va—tTell your “favorite 
to get a move on and get new 


Virginia, Roanoke, 
picture house” 


stuff. The subjects you name are old releases, 
anywhere from 60 to 120 days. It is commer- 
cial material. 


Katie, Chicago.—Your. composition, plot and 
preparation are decidedly bad and your story 
would never pass the editor, let alone the censor. 
Film producers are looking for elevating ma- 
terial, not degrading. 


Chicago Chap.—Say, wake up; read the Windy 
City papers and you will find that Kinemacolor 
pictures are being shown there. They have been 
showing for almost a year. Selig’s manager can 
advise you about the “inside dope” you require. 


Weber Overly, Columbus, O.—Most of the film 
companies are in the market for scenarios, but 
they must be good ones. If you will study the 
weekly releases you will learn the requirements of 
the various concerns. While some may want 
comedy, others may be in the market for dramas, 
and vice versa. 


Tillie, Parker’s Landing, Pa.—‘“Fires of Con- 
science’ was a Reliance release of January. © 
“Sheridan’s Ride” was a Bison subject, and was 
purely a military drama. “Kay-Bee” has put out 
a number of military and Indian plays, but none 
of the title you mention. 


Mrs. Strong, Indianapolis, Ind—Miss Winne- 
fred Greenwood is with Selig and not American, 
as you think. Miss Williams is still with Selig, 
and Miss Snow is with Thanhouser. 

Young Author, Cleveland—We cannot recom- 
mend the “school” to which you refer. If you 
have the talent and apply yourself, take advice 
of the editors of the magazines which have 
scenario departments, you will learn more and 
better than by taking a “course.” Join the Photo- 
playwrights’ Association of America. 


Schoolgirl, Terre Haute, Ind—The scenario 
form you submit is far from the required one. 
You have no synopsis, you have no scenes, just 
a story. Make a synopsis of about 250 to 300 
words, then follow with scenes, which keep under 
20 if you can, and be sure to give cast of char- 
acters and have your name and address on the 
manuscript. 

John De Tamble, Phoenix, Ariz—Maijestic is 
in the market for good comedies; so is Solax. 
Edison will consider educational subjects. “Kay- 
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Bee” and Bison desire Indian, Western, and mili- 
tary stories. Thanhouser buys very few outside 
scripts; don’t submit a story taken from a copy- 
righted novel, for it won't sell. 


Mrs. G. G. Graham, Aurora, Ill1—The address 
of the American Film Manufacturing Company 
is Ashland Block, Chicago. The company pro- 
duced a number of plays at Starved Rock, IIli- 
nois, last year, among them being “The Star- 
bucks.” Send scenarios direct to the company. 


L. L. L., Akron, O.—The company does not 
furnish casts, so we are unable to answer your 
question. Ethel Grandin is with “Kay-Bee” and 
not with Solax. Blanche Cornwall is still with 
Solax, however. 


Max., Denver.—Great Northern films are made 
abroad. We do not give criticism in full in this 
magazine. 


A Friend, Pasadena, Cal—Marion Leonard is 
playing title roles with the Monopol Film Com- 
pany, with studio in Los Angeles. She is said 
to be under contract for 42 weeks at $1,000 a 
week. That may or not be the highest salary 
paid a photoplay star; some companies refuse 
that kind of information, while others have press 
agents. 


Dreamer, Charleston, S. C—If you are a 
dreamer and put your dreams into stories try to 
make them into scenarios. But you would better 
get some advice and learn something of the re- 
quirements. The prices range from $5 to $35 for 
scenarios. The average is about $15. Try to 
write the $35 kind, 

Worried Writer, Kansas City, Mo.—No wonder 
you are worried over the way you were treated. 
You are not the only one. You will undoubtedly 
get your script back, but be patient, Joe. Brandt 
says he’s going to “turn things around.” 


Inquirer, La Crosse, Wis.—Ruth Stonehouse 
was “Osaki San” in Essanay’s “The Broken 
Heart,” “The Prisoner of Zenda” is produced by 
the Famous Players’ Company. 


Reader, Keokuk, Iowa.—Many novels are be- 
ing put into picture plays. The Eclair Company 
has made arrangements for the production of 
several of O. Henry’s stories and also of Long- 
fellow’s and Poe’s poems. Reliance, Edison and 
Thanhouser each has released a number of plays 
taken from novels and poems. 


Lizzie, Lexington, Ky.—Helen Gardner was 
“Cleopatra” in the play, which was put out by her 
own company. You can reach Warner’s Features 
by addressing 145 West 45th street, New York. 

Midget, Monessen, Pa.—lIt is not often we can 
learn the name of the author of certain photo- 
plays unless it is given on the screen. Sometimes 





plays are not produced for a year or more after 
the script is purchased. 

Catherine, Nashville, Tenn.—Miss Barbara Ten- 
nant is with Eclair. She was with Powers for 
some time. H. Hale Ball is a producer with Re- 
liance and Magestic companies. 

Lillian Smith, Pittsburgh—Revise your sce- 
narios, rename them, study them carefully, 
strengthen the plots and then send each story to 
a company in the market for that class of play§ 

Little One, Marion, O.—You will never make 
a scenario writer, we can see that right now. 
Better stick to your piano playing and let others 
do the writing. Is Arthur Johnson married? He 
refuses to say. 

William Brady, New York City—As far as 
we are able to learn at this time, Miss Sadie 
Weston is the leading lady of the new Ryno 
Company. The name, Ryno, is made by taking 
the first two letters of two men’s names and com- 
bining them. 

Kiddie, Monroe, Mich.—Take our advice, and 
don’t run away to be a “movie actress.” We 
don’t doubt but what you are an excellent elocu- 
tionist, but stay in your own home town, and 
don’t send your photographs everywhere. 

Scenario Writer, Baltimore.—Stick in the game 
is the best advice we can give. Every time a 
script comes back, make yourself know there is a 
reason for it. Good, salable stories are scarce, 
but there is a ready market for them. The stories 
that are not selling are stories not fitted for the 
particular studio to which they are submitted or 
else they are too weak—something is wrong; 
figure it out and learn that most of all it takes 
care, thought, a vivid imagination, a good head 
for origination, and lots of patience. 

Shy Maiden, Los Angeles—The “little soldier 
girl” in “The Battle of Who Run” is Mabel 
Normand, leading lady with the Keystone Film 
Company. Keystone releases are handled by the 
Mutual Film Corporation, New York. 

Miss Quirk, St. Louis, Mo—We do not place 
the player you name. Yes, Lottie is Mary Pick- 
ford’s sister. 

X. Y. Z., Atlantic City, N. J.—Marshall P. 
Wilder is now in vaudeville; he was with Vita- 
graph for sometime, but is now under contract to 
appear later with another licensed company. 

Alfred, Austin, Tex.—As far as we know, no 
company has had a company at or near your 
city. Lubin and Kalem had players near the 
Mexican border last year. 

Miss Bessie, Billings, Mont.—Please put all 
scenarios submitted to us in typewritten form. 
We can supply Wright’s book for one dollar. 
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A SANITARY 
THEATRE 

IS AS GOOD A 
DRAWING CARD 
AS A TWO-REEL 
FEATURE 


When floors are clean and 
seats are free from dust; 
when a clean atmosphere 
prevails; when people 
know that an effort is being 
made to keep theatres 
sanitary, then they will at- 
tend, and attend steadily. 

If you would sweep 
your floor with Cameron 
Cleaner, the only anti- 
septic cleaner on the 
market, and tell the people 
you are using it, you will 
be more than repaid. 


‘Simply Sprinkle on Floor 
Before Sweeping”’ 


CAMERON CLEANER CO. 


4210 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





HIS SACRIFICE 


(Concluded from page 74,) 


and it will be less than two hours until you are 
once more your own master.” 

It was late the same evening when a heavy 
step was heard on the porch of Carlson’s little 
farmhouse, and the door burst open, and a cheery 
voice rang out, “How’s our baby?” 

Without waiting for a reply, Dr. Martin tore 
upstairs to the sick room where she lay. She 
was awake, and although she could not speak, 
she looked up at him, and her big blue eyes were 
eloquent of the love she had for him. For she 
knew him in spite of his clean shaven face and 
city dress. His voice and manner were the same 
to her now as when Dr. Martin was John the 
hired man, and the nobility of his character 
seemed to have found an answer in her child 
heart. There was a bond between them that 
penetrated all disguises. As the doctor noted her 
returning color and saw how her strong young 
body was rallying to the fight against the shock 
of the operation, his eyes filled with tears. And 
there came to him a feeling that any amount of 
trouble and sacrifice was worth going through 
for such a reward as he found in the love of this 
baby girl. 





THE FRONT COVER LADY 


(Continued from page 79.) 

“Several of them. Dancing, for one.” 

Those who saw Miss De Lespine at the Screen 
Club ball a short time ago will appreciate this. 

“And I love motoring. Every evening after 
I’ve finished at the studio, I drive my own car 
home. At present I am living in town, but be- 
fore long I expect to locate again in my place 
on Long Island Sound. It’s very beautiful there. 
My garden—and, by the way—gardening is an- 
other favorite diversion of mine, and is the joy 
of my heart. 

“Once in the woods, near my home, I killed 
a rattlesnake. Lots of people refuse to believe 
this, but it’s really true. He was all poised and 
ready to strike, when I picked up a big rock and 
flung it full at him. When I dared open my 
eyes again, Mr. Snake was quite dead. I felt 
like a murderer for a time, but nowadays, when 
I look at the rattles, I am quite proud of the 
courage I displayed.” 

“Which part of those you have played for the 
Reliance Company do you consider your best 
work ?” 

Miss De Lespine grew thoughtful. 

“When I first worked in the pictures,” she said, 
“they refused to give me anything but society 
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parts. They considered me an ideal type for 
work along this line, and all the while I wanted 
to play something different. Then my chance 
came. Mr. Apfel cast me in the title role of his 
three-reel feature, ‘The Bawlerout.’ I put my 
whole heart and soul into this picture. Mr. For- 
rest Halsey, who wrote the story, which originally 
appeared in Young’s Magazine, said that he was 
perfectly satisfied with my delineation of one of 
his favorite characters. And I think that of all, 
‘The Bawlerout’ is my favorite, too.” 

Seeing her so filled with enthusiasm for her 
chosen work, one cannot help but feel that Miss 
De Lespine will accomplish much. And this is 
the wish and the hope of her friends, who, from 
all over the country, send their tribute of ad- 
miration and friendship to her through dozens of 
letters received at the studio daily. 


THE PHOTOPLAYERS 


PEARL WHITE (Crystal) had a theatrical 
manager for a father and so comes quite nat- 
urally by her histrionic ability. She began her 
stage career when less than ten years old, and 
developed her great range of talent while work- 
ing under many different directors. Though Mis: 
White is best known as a comedienne, as more 
than 80 per cent of her appearances have been 
in comedies or farces, she is thoroughly able to 
handle emotional roles or play leads in more 
serious dramas, as she proves whenever given a 
chance to appear in that sort of films. Before 
joining the Crystal Stock Company, Miss White 
was playing leading parts with Powers and Pathe 
companies. 

ELSIE ALBERT (Powers) is one of the score 
or more of pretty vivacious girls one has fre- 
quently seen in Universal releases. Her work 
is always a treat and she brings real intelligence 
into her playing, no matter what the nature of 
the role assigned to her. Not so very many 
weeks ago one of the trade journals erroneously 
referred to little Miss Albert as “a newcomer in 
the picture field,” at which it is understood Elsie 
was not a little peeved, for she has been num- 
bered among the ranks of picture players for a 
long, long time, though she is barely out of her 
teens. She bears a marked resemblance to the 
beautiful Julia Marlowe. 

PEGGY REID (Thanhouser) does much to 
make the popular Thanhouser films even more 
popular than they have been. Graceful, good 
looking, and accomplished, Miss Reid’s appear- 
ance on the screen is always an omen that an 
interesting picture is to follow, for she makes 
the smallest part a bit to be long remembered. 
Her work seems constantly to improve as time 


passes, and it may not be long until one will 
see Peggy featured in Thanhouser releases the 


same as are Marguerite Snow and Florence La 
Badie. 


LILA CHESTER (Thanhouser) came to the 
Thanhouser studios after a long experience on 
the legitimate stage and the knowledge thus 
gained is frequently used to advantage in “get- 
ting over” the various emotions which Miss Ches- 
ter is called upon to portray. Her fellow play- 
ers like her, the directors give her talents more 
and more opportunity of expressing themselves, 
the public has grown to watch for her appear- 
ances, and her success seems, therefore, assured 
beyond all question. 

FAY BRIERLEY (Universal), though new to 
the films, is rapidly making herself better known. 
“Cunning” is the word which many use in de- 
scribing the work of this child star, and it 
really seems to be the most descriptive adjective 
one can use in commenting upon her clever play- 
ing. She is childhood personified when on the 
screen and never guilty of “playing to the 
camera,” which is a fault often possessed by far 
older and more experienced players. 


WARREN KERRIGAN (American) certainly 
needs no introduction to readers of THE PHoro- 
PLAY MAGAZINE, for he has appeared not only 
in our gallery of players, but on the cover and 
in the interview department. As the winner of 
Tue Puotropray Macazine’s Popularity Contest 
he is proclaimed the best known and best liked 
leading man in the entire film world, so little 
need be said regarding the esteem in which he is 
held by film fans the world over. His admirers 
will be delighted to know that he is shortly to 
appear in more releases of the kind that first 
made him famous—the plays in which he can 
wear something else besides the sombrero, flan- 
nel shirt and “chaps” that he has so long worn 
as cowboy characters in “Flying A” releases. 
The American Company is now also producing 
society dramas, human interest incidents, and pa- 
thetic little stories that go straight to the heart 
—as well as the once popular cow-puncher 
dramas. Kerrigan is shown in one of the new 
style photodramas in this issue. 


RUSSELL BASSETT (Nestor) was acting in 
the palmy days of Forrest, McCullough, Booth 
and Barrett, and so is quite entitled to the dis- 
tinction of “The Grand Old Man” of motion 
pictures, which he so proudly bears. The ad- 
vancing years, instead of dimming the histrionic 
art which made Mr. Bassett famous years ago, 
seem but to add new lustre to his interpretation 
of the various roles assigned to him. Exceed- 
ingly popular with his fellow players, loved and 
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admired by theatre patrons the country over, 
and still hale and hearty in spite of his white 
locks, Russell Bassett seems likely to go on for- 
ever, adding new friends to the countless thou- 
sands he already has. 


HELEN BADGELY (Thanhouser) is simply 
adorable—every one who sees her on the screen 
says so—though probably not one in a hundred 
who read these lines will know her by name; 
to the great picture-going public little Miss 
Badgely is “The Thanhouser Kidlet,” for by 
that name she has been billed wherever Than- 
houser films are shown. 


BILLY QUIRK (Gem) is always smiling. He 
simply can’t be serious a moment at a time. 
Those dimples that the feminine fans admire, 
the perfect teeth which make his sunny smile 
simply irresistible, and the merry twinkle in his 
eyes, are always in evidence, both during his 
working hours at the studio or when he is at the 
Screen Club or curled up in a big cozy chair 
in his own home. It’s just as natural for Billy 
to be funny as it is for a kitten to be cunning, 
and he holds the record for perhaps having made 
more people smile than any other actor in the 
business, for that’s Billy’s particular forte— 
comedy—and we know of none who excels him. 


RUNA HODGES (Reliance) will be instantly 
recognized as the pretty little blonde girl one so 
frequently sees in Reliance films. Though com- 
paratively new to the screen, little Miss Hodges 
has already won thousands of hearts by her 
clever work, not the least of her charm lying in 
her absolute unconsciousness of the fact that 
she is “playing for the pictures.” Every smile 
and every gesture comes without effort and is, 
consequently, perfectly natural, there being noth- 
ing affected or self-conscious about her playing 


HARRY BENHAM (Thanhouser) is already 
well known to readers of THE PHotopLay Maca- 
ZINE. His appearance on the screen is al- 
ways greeted with a joy similar to that with 
which one meets an old friend. “Peggy From 
Paris,” “The Sultan of Sulu,” “Woodland,” and 
“Madame Sherry” were the vehicles which first 
made him known to theatre patrons, but some 
years ago the motion picture studio claimed him, 





PICTURES AND POSTCARDS 
YOUR FAVORITE 


A handsome set of seventeen of the most popular actors and 

actresses of the moving picture world mailed to you for twenty- 

five cents; or ten cents for sample set of five. Send the names 
of some of your favorites or their companies to 

THE FILM PORTRAIT CO. 

Dept. M, 349 President Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 








and since that time he has appeared in so many 
roles that it would be impossible to list them all 
on this page. 


KING BAGGOT (Imp), as these lines are 
being written, is landing in England, whither 
he has gone with Herbert Brenon, the famous 
Imp director, to film some photoplays de luxe 
on the other side. Film fans who admire Baggot 
—and their number is legion—may consequently 
expect within the very near future to see their 
favorite in some stirring two and three-reel films, 
set amid English backgrounds and acted by a 
totally new company, for ere sailing Mr. Baggot 
was given authority to hire a whole new company 
to assist him. 


WALLACE REID (Universal) is the talented 
son of Hal Reid, famous author and playwright, 
so it is not surprising that “Wally” has won fame 
at an early age. He is not alone able to star 
in film productions, but also frequently writes 
his own plays, and, when occasion demands, di- 
rects them. Independent film fans will recall his 
splendid work with the second American com- 
pany, though now he appears under the Univer- 
sal brand. He is still playing with many of his 
former associates, for Pauline Bush, Jessalyn 
Von Trump and Marshall Nielan are now in the 
same company. 


BLANCHE CORNWALL (Solax) has been 
with the Solax company so long and is so popu- 
lar with the picture fans of the country that there 
can scarcely exist a theatre patron who has not 
seen and enjoyed her work on the screen. 
Blanche’s work has been seen to advantage in 
some of the three-reel features being put on by 
the “Rising Sun” producers. She is versatile 
enough to take either comedy, character or heavy 
roles with equal ease. 


CHESTER BARNETT (Crystal) just a short 
time ago was playing such Shakespearian roles 
as Bassanio, Laertes, Orsino and others of a 
similar character, for Ben Greet audiences, 
though one would never suspect it to see him in 
one of those rollicking, frisky farces, in which 
he now appears opposite Pearl White. The 
good-looking Chester began his rise to popular- 
ity with Frances Star in “The Rose of the 
Rancho,” and for a time was a real matinee idol. 
A season with the Ben Greet players followed, 
and after that he essayed the role of Pedro, the 
musician, in “The Climax,” which ran for two 
years in New York City. At last the motion pic- 
ture field claimed him, and through the medium 
of Crystal films he became better known and 
more popular than ever. 
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Just Published! THE PLOT? 


When you see a picture don’t you wonder 


. where the plot came from ? 
An invaluable book to Photoplay workers, | Did it ever occur to you that you can prob- 
both exhibitors and manufacturers ably write just as good a plot ? 


Where To Get It? 


So that you shall be able to profit from the 
experiences of others this great scenario expert 
has put his experience in book form. This is 


“Motion Picture Work” 


By DAVID A. HULFISH 











the book: 
This book was written for practical self- ‘TH PLOT OF THE STORY 
instruction by an experienced man whose ex- 
‘ . . : By ."“NRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 
perience and standing make him an authority. Cems Antiadin ante TAR anh Gittins 
It is so simple that the beginner can un- on the Staff of MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE.) 
derstand it; so thorough that the trained | 160 pages—Price, $i.20—Bound in cloth 





worker can learn from it; so practical that it 


will give any man a working knowledge of And he has done it in a most attractive and 


interesting manner. Standing out in ciear de- 





the subjects; and yet the price is only $4.00. tail are the many ways in which you will be 
If you are in the business; if you intend go- helped to get plots. Remember, the plot is 
ing in it, you can’t afford to overlook this a ve ge play. hich j ‘al ' 
Ms : : e price, which is special, you can 
opportunity y Send in your order now. The afford to be without it. Tear out this ad, and 
edition is limited. send it in with your remittance. It will assure 
the special price. ‘‘ Do Jt Now.’’ 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 























LISTEN!! 


Every photplay you see means that somebody has 
received from $25 to $100 for the idea. WHY NOT TURN 
YOUR ‘‘ HAPPY THOUGHTS’’ INTO MONEY? 


You have ideas. Everyone has! Every photoplay you see, 
every book, every story you read suggests ideas for pho- 
toplays. If you havenever given this any thought go to the 
motion picture theatre to-night and think about it. With 
two exceptions, every producer of photoplays is in the market for 
) YAK) motion picture stories. The demand has outgrown the supply and the 
Peeres prices paid are rapidly increasing. 


““@’ LEARN TO WRITE PHOTOPLAYS 


Photoplay writing offers the easiest and most fascinating method of 
turning your spare time into money. It is easily learned, as neither literary training 
nor styleis required. If you have imagination, you can succeed under our guidance. Our 
course of 15 simple and intensely interesting lessons was prepared by a well known 
successful photoplaywright who will give you his personal help and counsel throughout 
the course. If you are ambitious and wish to make big money in your spare time, send 
for our catalogue. It fully explains the possibilities of this new and profitable profes- 
sion. We will be glad to send you a copy on request. 


AUTHORS’ MOTION PICTURE SCHOOL 


BOX 130A, CHICAGO, ILL 
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Ornamental 
Theatres 


PLASTER RELIEF DECORATIONS 


THEATRES DESIGNED EVERYWHERE 


Write for Illustrated Theatre Catalog Send Us Sizes of Theatre for Special Dealers 


THE DECORATORS SUPPLY CO. 


Archer Ave. and Leo St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














